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Government Consultation with Industry 


By Str RAYMOND STREAT, K.B.E. 


This lecture was given to the Royal Institute of Public Administration 
in London on 10th November, 1958. Sir Raymond Streat was Chairman 
of the Cotton Board 1940-57 


HE actions of government, in the fields of legislation, diplomacy and 

administration have a greater influence on the prosperity of industry 
for good or ill, at the present time than ever before. Governments intervene 
in affairs affecting the running of industry and trade more often and more 
significantly than in past times. No political party dares show indifference 
or inaction in the face of social wrongs or economic distress. Full employment 
is regarded by voters as one of the most vital responsibilities to be shouldered 
by any party in power. Overseas governments—and remember there are 
more separate independent governments in the world than ever before— 
interfere with the flow of materials and manufactured goods because they 
too are expected by their electors to achieve economic consequences. Our 
Government therefore has to have more transactions with overseas govern- 
ments on trade questions. All this is obvious and does not need labouring. 
Everybody concerned with government knows it and wants the most reliable 
facts and opinions from industry to enable them to act wisely. Everybody 
concerned with industry knows it and wants to inform and advise the Govern- 
ment in the hope that government action (which is inevitable) will be satis- 
factorily devised. Each side has an effective incentive to practice efficient 
consultation with the other side. Secrecy or isolationism on the part of one 
side towards the other are no longer possible. Parliament and the press are 
incessantly at work probing and criticizing. 

Neither side can afford to be shown up as having failed properly to inform 
the other side. 

In the nineteenth century, the situation was utterly different. Public 
opinion then did not conceive it to be the duty of the Government to concern 
itself constantly with the condition of industry or conditions in industry. 
Industry only turned to government if no other course was open to them. 
Legislation directly affecting industry was not extensive or frequent and 
any proposal for new legislation about industry was almost automatically 
resisted and fought, often very bitterly, as an interference with freedom. 

The first world war cut the first slit in this opaque curtain between industry 
and government. Munitions, ships and shipping had to be organized on a 
scale never dreamt of previously. Business men were brought into govern- 
ment, and consultation with industry as a whole and with industry by product 
divisions and with individual firms in industry was practised as never before 
in the effort to stoke the war machine and counter the German submarine 
menace. The business men of the Campbell Bannerman and Asquith Liberal 
Governments which preceded World War I were passionate free traders 
and as averse in their way to close liaison between government and industry 
as their Tory predecessors had been for different reasons. The business men 
who had helped Lloyd George to organize production during the war intended 
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to see to it if they could that post-war governments helped industry 
intelligently. The Federation of British Industries, formed by Dudley 
Docker and his friends in 1917, brought together the trade associations in 
the many branches of engineering which had proved so useful to the Govern- 
ment during the war. Birmingham, with its plush Locdon front, was going 
to be close to Government. Birmingham, even in 1917, was probably 
convinced that protective tariffs were requisite, and was already thinking in 
terms which later produced the Safeguarding of Industries Act and the Key 
Industries duties. Manchester, strangely unaware of what was coming to 
her famous cotton trade, wanted to get back to pre-war free trade and get 
away from too close a contact with government. Public opinion was destined 
to side with Birmingham not Manchester. I made my first call alone on an 
Assistant Secretary at the Board of Trade as a twenty-three years old Secretary 
of the Manchester Chamber of Commerce in 1920. I found that he, at 
least, wanted to return to the remoteness from industry of Edwardian and 
Victorian days and later on I found many other able and disinterested 
officials who felt the same. There were many free traders in Lloyd George’s 
Coalition Government and even in Bonar Law’s and Baldwin’s Conservative 
Governments who, like these officials, sincerely believed that extensive 
interventions by government did not make for an 1 efficient competitive set-up 
in trade and industry. 

What actually decided which way things should go was the economic history 
of the nineteen-twenties. The slump of 1920-21, the unemployment of the 
nineteen-twenties ending in the world-wide and catastrophic slump of 
1929-31 and the introduction of a general tariff by the Macdonald Coalition 
of 1932—these were the events that finally convinced everybody that govern- 
ment and industry had to learn to live together in close and constant 
consultation. 

In this period many things occurred which made consultation imperative. 
The Import Duties, the Ottawa Conference, steps towards Indian self- 
government, the unemployment black spots and the Special Areas legislation 
and, as the Nazi threat grew more and more menacing, the problem of 
preparations for possible war: these were some of the many aspects of the 
economic and political scene which pushed industry and government into 
closer and more frequent contacts. 

The second world war, when it came, showed how intimate industry and 
government had become during the years of unemployment. Permanent 
Secretaries and Deputy Secretaries knew personally the leading men in 
each branch of industry: trade associations, which had become more 
numerous and generally speaking more competent, had directors or secretaries 
who were quite well known by Principals and Assistant Secretaries of the 
departments by whose activities their trades might be affected. Civil servants 
and business men old enough to have held responsible posts in World War I 
were almost all emphatic in declaring that the relationships were incomparably 
smoother and more effective in the early days of World War II. Government 
intervention in industry became progressively more far-reaching as the 
war became more and more an all-in struggle. Rationing of materials, sites, 
buildings, labour and food, raised thousands of administrative problems 
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GOVERNMENT CONSULTATION WITH INDUSTRY 





involving industry and trade. Ministers and officials never acted without 
consultation with trade associations—or almost never. Partly this was the 
rule because the resultant action was likely to be more efficiently devised 
to secure the ends in view but partly also to have some cover if the actions 
were criticized in Parliament or the press as being ill-contrived or inequitable. 


“ THE LABOUR GOVERNMENTS 1945-51 


By the time the war was over, industry had come to regard consultation 
as habitual. Friendships between civil servants and industry spokesmen 
were legion. Ministers and civil servants had often instigated new arrange- 
ments or practices during the war to aid war production and it did not seem 
strange to them to think in terms of having at least as big a hand in the 
problems of the turnover from war to peace. When the Socialist Party 
gained their huge majority in the summer election of 1945 and formed a 
Government, this background sentiment between industry and government 
undoubtedly exerted a great influence on the way in which business men 
acted. The new Government theoretically was critical of and indeed hostile 
to the conceptions of private enterprise naturally held by the business men. 
Many of the Socialist Ministers however had been in the Churchill War 
Governmert and were known to the business world for their work in the 
war. It is a matter of history that there was very little hostility and virtually 
no obstructiveness in industry at large towards the Socialist Government. 
The early nationalization Bills, Coal Mining, Electricity, Gas and Transport 
involved those directly concerned in differences with the Government but 
even they took their fate calmly and elsewhere in industry nobody became 
outwardly passionate in controversy on the principles at stake. Consultation 
between industry and government went on just as it had been going on 
throughout the war. 

Sir Stafford Cripps had as much as anybody to do with this situation. 
As Labour’s first President of the Board of Trade and, after he succeeded 
Dr. Dalton, as Chancellor of the Exchequer, he dominated relations between 
industry and government in the fields of industry not the object of nation- 
alizing legislation. He was remarkable for his capacity for work and he made 
himself available to industry to a degree which few Ministers can have 
equalled. Even when he was doing things industry opposed and disliked, 
he could always be reached personally for consultation. He also encouraged 
officials to mix freely with business men and in these two ways, but mainly 
by his almost superhuman personal activity, he kept contact alive all the time. 
He created an atmosphere which made it difficult even for controversially 
minded people to sustain an attitude of bitter hostility. I myself had profound 
differences with him on two occasions but without bitterness. Mr. Harold 
Wilson in his own way likewise maintained constant contacts in industrial 
circles and so the years of Socialist Government did not break the habits 
of consultation which the years of war had so firmly established. Had any 
of us been asked before the war to predict how relations between industry 
and government would develop under a Socialist Government with a large 
majority in Parliament and a programme of nationalization and widespreading 
intervention in industry, I think we would not have predicted anything 
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resembling what actually took place. Had the first Socialist Government 
been elected in 1935, or 1955, and not, as it was in 1945, when the war was 
barely over and so much anyway had to be done by the Government, it is 
possible that relations would have been stormy and even critical. 

Cripps certainly tried very hard to change the pattern and tempo of 
consultation between industry and government. His string of so-called 
Working Parties to investigate a number of industries on a tripartite basis— 
employers, trade unions and independents—were obviously intended to 
promote policies of innovation and reform. His Bill to authorize the creation 
of Industrial Development Councils proved to be ill-conceived and little or 
nothing is left of that particular idea. But his initiative in the formation of 
Anglo-American Productivity Teams and of the British Productivity Council, 
in the setting up of the Dollar Exports Council, and in the establishment of 
the National Industrial Advisory Council had substantial results, almost 
all beneficial ones at the time and still affecting the situation materially at 
the present time. These organizational devices are, of course, being 
continued by Conservative Ministers. No review of the question of 
consultation between industry and government in the twentieth century 
could fail to pick on Stafford Cripps as an outstanding source of change. 


THE RANGE OF CONSULTATION 


Time presses and I now wish to examine the degree to which consultation 
takes place today on different types of question. 

We first have to consider activities in regard to which policy is clearly 
settled and widely known at any rate for the time being. In this field you 
have two aspects of government activity which prompts government to 
‘desire consultation with industry. One is in connection with agencies set up 
by government to aid and support industry, like the Export Credits 
Department, the Trade Marks and Patents Department, the Export 
Promotion and Overseas Trade Consular and Commercial Departments, the 
Department of Scientific and Industrial Research and so forth. The other 
is in connection with functions of government itself like direct and indirect 
taxation, procurement of supplies for the services and the management of 
State social services. 

In the other direction, industry is prompted to make contact with govern- 
ment, on the level of day-to-day affairs, by its need for information and for 
permits or licences where legislation makes such things necessary and by 
its wish to secure in particular cases the help of some government agency 
which exists to help but may not be offering precisely what industry is 
able to use. 

Broadly speaking, all this sort of consultation and contact proceeds today 
effectively and efficiently. My impression is that it proceeds in Britain more 
effectively and efficiently than in many other countries. Some countries 
I think function at least as well as we do and my experience which is fairly 
wide but not by any means all-embracing would prompt me to award high 
marks to Holland and Canada. 

In the next range of questions which do form or should form a field for 
consultation we can identify a variety of activities in connection with which 
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change in policy is pending or is desired either by industry or government. 
In this section we might have to put a very long list of governmental activities 
or subjects of legislation which modern conceptions of a well-organized 
national society accept as desirable or necessary. By way of examples, to 
typify what a total list would contain, mention may be made of Factory Acts, 
Company Law, Direct Taxation, Tariff classification and Patents and 
Trade Marks Law. - 

It is difficult to pass judgment on the efficacy of our consultative processes 
in this field. There is always the ardent and enthusiastic expert (he may be 
a devoted civil servant specialist or a business man or trade association 
secretary who has made a special study of one particular subject) who will 
be loud in his complaint that he can never get the other side to listen. A 
more detached observer would prefer to base his judgement on a wide review 
of the state of legislation and administrative practice as affecting industry 
and trade. He might ask himself whether industry and trade is gravely 
impeded by too many cases of ineffective cumbersome wasteful laws and 
administrative practices obviously in need of reform. 

My own feeling is that industry is broadly satisfied with the opportunities 
it enjoys for consultation with the government on questions of this kind and 
content on the whole with the reception given by government to the views 
industry expresses. 

The third group of matters involving consultation concerns high level 
policies, which affect the national economic strategy. I refer now to the 
biggest issues of all, things like G.A.T.T. and the European Common Market, 
the nationalization of steel, monopolies, cartels and price rings, financial and 
credit policies, and wage policies. In such matters as these consultation 
prior to action is particularly difficult. There are many reasons why it should 
be difficult. The details depend so greatly on the issues of principle: if the 
attempt is made to consult extensively before a decision in principle is taken 
there is danger of provoking uncertainty, unrest and controversy which might 
injure trading confidence. On the side of industry it is difficult to assemble 
well-reasoned and fully documented views about a new policy which has 
every appearance of being quite an abstract issue. Industry is too busy with 
active problems to relish spending time on theoretical propositions. 
Industrialists often feel that only government can command the wide range 
of information on which policy ought to be founded. Civil servants have 
the right sort of talent for theoretical exercises but if there is no sign at all of 
a likelihood that Ministers will decide to act on a given matter, investigations 
within any department tend to be left at a low level and to lack the elements 
of reality and urgency. It is therefore quite often the case that vital decisions 
are taken by a Minister who develops firm personal convictions about a 
particular policy project : he frequently finds himself driven by parliamentary 
or political considerations to get out a public statement in rather a short 
period of time and his departmental staff have to do the best they can in a 
short time and perhaps under limits of secrecy to investigate some of the 
consequences or complications of the new policy. The result of all this is 
that new departures of a major kind are often made with little consultation 
whereas new departures of a minor and non-controversial type can be the 
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subject of extremely detailed and adequate inquiry and consultation. This 
is a rather ironical consequence of government by politicians but it is hard to 
see how to avoid it. 

The establishment of commissions or committees to consider alternative 
policies might seem a good way to go about the process of change and reform 
but in practice it does not work well in the realms of industrial, commercial 
and financial affairs. Until a party in power is committed to legislation an 
air of unreality prevails and the best of commissions tend to get bogged 
down in masses of evidence which does not help either government or 
industry as much as one might think it should. In practice decisions of 
principle are taken on a distinctly limited amount of investigation and 
consultation and then an endeavour is made by industry to press its views 
and by government to consult with industry about probable complications 
arising from a line of action to which the government has already committed 
itself. 

The valuable function of developing ideas about possible new policies 
are performed by academic economists in their books and articles, and by 
other writings in the weekly journals and reviews. Such writings no doubt 
influence Ministers on the issue of whether to act or not to act. They can 
help industry in trying to estimate the practical consequences of different 
policy alternatives. But it does not amount to consultation for two parties 
to read the same article in The Economist and, by and large, the bigger the 
question the less effective is the consultation. In the big questions a wise 
choice of policy depends primarily on the kind of Ministers who are in office 
and secondarily on the range of understanding possessed by the top-level 
civil servants who advise the Ministers at the moment before critical decisions 
are made. It is for this reason very important for national well-being that 
leading politicians, industrialists and civil servants should know a good deal 
of each others’ lives and problems, should trust and know each other and 
meet fairly often on informal occasions. This situation obtains, broadly 
speaking, in London and it is a national asset that it should be so. I think 
we are more fortunate in this respect than some other countries. Incidentally, 
the London clubs create conditions in which industrialists and those engaged 
in government can enlarge their mutual acquaintance and their understanding 
of each other’s view points. We might be less well governed if the London 
clubs succumbed to the difficulties of rising wages and costs which now 
afflict them. 


CONCLUSIONS 


If government is to act wisely in matters affecting the well-being of industry, 
in legislation and in administration, it must be basically well-informed on 
these matters, it must have men who can judge the relevant issues 
penetratingly, and it must be prodded from time to time and not take the 
prodding unkindly. On the whole we manage fairly well in this country. 
We are fortunate to have trade associations run by men of a high level of 
intelligence and in the great majority of cases men who moderate the direct 
selfish interests which it is their duty to promote by a decent sense of their 


obligations to the community at large. Equally, our success is owed to the ° 
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willingness of politicians and civil servants to keep the doors of their offices 
and the doors of their minds open to visitors and views from the trading 
community. I would say the situation is better today than it was thirty years 
ago. Trade associations are certainly more numerous and I think, in general, 
they are conducted with more skill and public spirit than they formerly were. 
Civil servants move about in industrial circles a lot more than they used to do. 
We all believe in economies in the costs of running the governmental machine 
but I think departments concerned with industry must be allowed the expenses 
of adequate liaison. Statistical and factual data is more plentiful than it used 
to be and better devised to illuminate the true facts of industry. Now and 
again industry objects to the trouble involved in making returns but if 
inquiries are properly devised and if the answers are digested well enough 
and promptly enough, industry stands to gain from the existence of the right 
kind of factual data. I am not entirely convinced that regional offices of 
government departments—a post-World War II innovation—are worth 
their cost but having been associated myself with well-organized industries I may 
fail to appreciate the value of regional offices to the less-developed sectors of 
industry. 

Consultation is weakest, it seems to me, when the most significant issues 
of all are involved and yet it is difficult to recommend alterations or 
extensions of present practices which might remedy this defect. To cite 
two fairly recent examples, there was not much deeply probing consultation 
before the accomplished fact in connection with the European Common 
Market policy decision or the legislation setting up the Restrictive Practices 
Court. I am bound to admit that industry’s views on these two projects, 
whilst they were still quite abstract possibilities, would probably have been 
very mixed. That being the case it is hardly likely that illuminating comment 
on detailed aspects would have been forthcoming from organized industry. 
An association cannot by the nature of things do a good job on details when 
its members are divided or uncertain on the principles. Maybe, therefore, 
there was no alternative to an over-riding political decision by the government 
coming first in the order of things. 

It is interesting to consider how far industry, mainly through the trade 
associations, really does influence government policy. My own answer 
would be that the influence of industry is extremely effective at all levels below 
that of major policy decisions and not very powerful when the major issues 
are in the wings. It can become significant again on the detailed application 
of a major change of policy once that has been irrevocably decided upon. 
On rare occasions it may considerably modify or even reverse a decision of 
major policy before legislation is finally passed but this would only happen if 
the first decision made by ,the government was in fact a bad one, politically 
or economically and then there would be other critics of it besides 
industrialists. 

There are many stories which might be told about consultation between 
industry and government. I myself have a few experiences in this field. 
I happened to have an engagement with Walter Runciman the day the 
Cabinet decided to institute a general protective tariff. The cabinet meeting 
lasted longer than his private secretary had expected and I waited an hour 
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or so. When he returned he chose to try out the decision on me by way, 
I think, of preparing his mind for the reaction of the wider public. Several 
officials were brought in. I was asked many questions I could not answer, 
It struck me very forcibly then how little can be adequately prepared by 
investigation and consultation before the moment when the broad decision 
of policy has been firmly taken. 

I was (by chance again) almost the first visitor to see Jimmy Thomas when 
he was made Lord Privy Seal with special responsibilities for Unemployment, 
We had gone some distance with our Lancashire Industrial Development 
Council at that time but once again I realised that until you knew how far 
in what direction the Minister would go and could go, you could not offe; 
from the trade and industry angle anything very constructive or dynamic. 

I was the first outside caller on Stafford Cripps as President of the Board 
of Trade in the Labour Government of 1945. Some of the officials in the 
room were seeing him for the first time since he took office. I realised that 
morning that under our system of government there was not, there could 
not be, anything resembling a decision at that stage as to what line the new 
Government would follow with the industries for which the Board of Trade 
was responsible. I realised Stafford Cripps would take his own proposals to 
the Cabinet and political considerations would impel him to begin that process 
within a few days. He formulated his policy for the Cotton Industry before 
I left him. It did not include nationalization of the industry. It might have 
done and then history would have been very different indeed from what 
actually happened. 

If case histories could shed any meaningful light on the practice of 
consultation between government and industry no doubt the Institute could 
assemble many. I could cite a few myself and many others could do the 
same. But, alas, I fear such case histories would not much help us. 
Circumstances and conditions have changed so greatly and are still changing 
so rapidly that we can be guided now only by basic principles, not by barren 
techniques of consultation, based on experience in the outmoded past. The 
basic principles are that government and industry must be utterly honest 
with each other, and at all times mutually available and communicable. The 
rest we must leave to the character and intelligence of the men on the job 
at the material time. 
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Location of Industry 


By DAME ALIX MEYNELL 


This lecture was given to the Royal Institute in London on the 
17th November, 1958. Dame Alix Meynell was an Under-Secretary at 
the Board of Trade from 1946 until she resigned in 1955. 


O me the location of industry is a subject of enduring interest. Why? 

Because, as I hope to show, it really has done and can do something 
to make the economic pattern conform to man’s needs. The 20s and early 
30s were my young adult years and I can never forget the appalling shadow 
of mass unemployment which overhung them. It was during those years 
that location of industry, in the sense of a Government policy towards the 
geographical location of industry, first emerged. And today the policy 
evolved in the 30s is still an important part of the Government’s answer 
to the threat of unemployment in our time. Since the last war, other 
Governments, both in Europe and on the other side of the Atlantic, have 
taken action to influence the location of their industry, that is to influence 
the location of demand for work in relation to the need for work. But we 
in this country began the policy and we have, I think, carried its techniques 
further than has any other country. 

It is necessary to distinguish this kind of action from amenity planning 
—the preservation of green belts and the control to ensure that the siting 
of a factory is suitable in relation to other forms of land use in the same 
area and does not, for example, create a smell nuisance in a residential area. 
This control is exercised through Local Authorities and the Ministry of 
Housing and Local Government, and is not the aspect of Government concern 
with the placing of factory buildings meant by “ location of industry,” that 
is, the placing of factories in relation to the economic and commercial needs 
of industry and of the working population. 

Government concern with the location of industry developed in four 
distinct stages. The first lasted from 1934 to 1939 and was concerned solely 
with the provision of new sources of employment in the Depressed or Special 
Areas. World War II made the second stage, when the unemployment 
of the Special Areas became a valuable national asset and the needs of war 
led, out of its due time, to the development of a temporary, nation-wide 
policy on the location of industry. The third stage, from the end of the 
war until 1948, saw the post-war implementation of the Report of the pre-war 
Barlow Commission, the Government being concerned during this period 
not only to provide new civil employment in the Special Areas—rechristened 
Development Areas by Dr. Hugh Dalton—but also to limit and even to 
reduce the amount of industry in the largest urban centres, particularly 
London. The fourth, and so far the last stage, began in 1948 when to these 
two plasters for unemployment and congestion as localised sores was added 
concern for “a proper distribution of industry” throughout the whole 
country. I shall divide what I have to say this evening between these four 
stages. 
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STAGE I—1934-39 
This is the time of, as I see it, Sir Malcolm Stewart, the Commissioner 
for the Special Areas of England and Wales from 1934-38. He more than 
any other was the courageous innovator of surprisingly revolutionary measures, 

The Hungry Thirties are a generation ago now and it must be difficult 
for the post-war generation to realise what they meant in human suffering; 
it is not always easy for the pre-war generation to remember. Let me remind 
you that: during the four years 1930 to 1933, unemployment over the whole 
country averaged 20 per cent., 10 per cent. even in prosperous London ; and 
that in 1931, unemployment averaged 37 per cent. in coal mining, 46 per cent. 
in iron and steel, and 57 per cent. in shipbuilding and ship repairing. 

These are very striking figures, but personal experience is apt to remain 
sensitive in one’s memory more than any weight of figures. During the 
war, I was for a time in charge of the furniture rationing department of 
the Board of Trade. You may remember that furniture was so scarce that 
it was made available only on dockets and that dockets were normally given 
only to newly weds and for growing children. But we had to make an exception 
for people who had married in the Special Areas in the Hungry Thirties, 
They had to be treated as newly weds ten, twelve years after marriage, because 
of the extreme poverty of the conditions in which they had married. 

It was to meet these conditions of catastrophe that the Government passed 
their Special Areas Act in 1934. Before this time, they had relied on 
encouraging migration, on training schemes and on schemes for establishing 
the unemployed in small holdings. But the conditions of the early 30s 
demanded more drastic treatment. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s National 
Government passed the first Special Areas Act, appointing a Special 
Commissioner for England and Wales—and also one for Scotland—with 
extremely wide powers (under the general authority of the Ministry of Labour*) 
and gave the Commissioners pretty well as much money as they asked for 
and an astonishingly free hand in the spending of it on “‘ measures designed 
to facilitate the economic development and social improvement of the Areas.” 
The Areas were defined in the Act and consisted of industrial South Wales 
(excluding Cardiff), West Cumberland, the North-East Coast and the 
industrial part of Scotland round (but excluding) Glasgow. 

The money provided in the first place was £2 million, but the Government 
expressed their clear intention of adding to this sum as necessary, and in 
fact by September, 1938, only four years from the passing of the first Act, 
the two Commissioners had spent, or approved the spending of, nearly 
£21 million! £15 million of this was spent, or planned to be spent, on the 
improvement of the basic services of the Areas and on social services and 
relief, including £74 million on hospital services, sewerage and water, just 
over £3 million on small holdings and allotment schemes, £1 million on 
holiday camps, cheap milk for babies and other measures of social improve- 
ment, and £4 million on such amenity schemes as the clearance of derelict 
factory sites and slag heaps which were then planted with trees or prepared 
as new industrial sites. Civil servants were seconded to work for the 
Commissioners and, as civil servants so often get mud slung at them in 
* The Secretary of State for Scotland for the Scottish Special Area. 
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these days, I cannot resist reading (particularly to this audience) what the 
Special Commissioner (Sir Malcolm Stewart, an industrialist) said about 
them in his third Annual Report. 

“* My favourable first impressions gained from working with our admirable 

Civil Service have been enhanced by extended contact with it. Here 

we have an asset which, although it does not figure in the National Balance 

Sheet, retains its ‘value year in year out.” 

While, as I have said, the Commissioners spent more on rehabilitation 
both of the physical and of the human material in the Special Areas than 
they did on the attraction of industry, their Annual Reports from the first 
to the last emphasized that the main need of the Areas was seen by the Areas 
themselves, and also by the Commissioners, as being a need for new industry 
—the location there of new industry. The Commissioners started their 
search for new industry by trying to attract industry by propaganda and 
appeals. Through the Federation of British Industries, letters were sent 
to 5,800 firms, but only 700 of these replied and in only 12 cases was there 
an undertaking even to consider the possibility of establishing a branch 
in the Special Areas. In his second Report, Sir Malcolm concluded “ there 
is little prospect of the Special Areas being assisted by the spontaneous 
action of industrialists now located outside the Areas.” And so the Com- 
missioners turned to active intervention to obtain industry for their Areas. 

The steps the Commissioners took were wholly new and imaginative and 
were typical of their willingness to try anything, however revolutionary, to 
solve their terrible problem. They noticed—or rather Sir Malcolm Stewart 
noticed, for he was the innovator—that successful trading estates had been 
started by private companies at Trafford Park in Manchester and at Slough, 
and he decided that the trading estate method must be used to attract industry 
to the Special Areas. The Areas needed the signs of life which the building 
of the estates and of the first factories would give, and they needed the 
modern factories. Industry needed the inducement of modern buildings 


. Suitable for light industry, and the facilities which the developed trading 


estate could give to small firms, before they would think of these old 
industrial areas as suitable for anything but their diminishing heavy industries. 
The Scottish Commissioner was able to say of the Hillingdon Trading 
Estate that “it made sufficient progress in twelve months to dispel the fallacy 
that the Areas are incapable of expanding their light industries.” 

But before the Commissioners could develop trading estates, they had to 
get over quite a difficult hurdle of vires. One of the few limitations imposed 
upon their discretion by the 1934 Act had been the requirement “ that they 
must not provide financial assistance to undertakings working ‘for the 
purpose of gain’ ”’—that is to industry ; nor must they themselves carry on 
undertakings for the purpose of gain. So they promoted and financed non- 
profit making Trading Estate Companies which were directed by local men 
of goodwill and influence and which did the actual job of developing trading 
estates, building factories and letting them to industrialists. In 1937 an 
amending Act allowed the Commissioners to build and let factories direct 
to industrialists but they chose (as has the Board of Trade since the war) 
to continue to work through the Trading Estate Companies, both for the 
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development of trading estates and for the building of factories on individual 
sites where this was preferred by industry and needed by the Areas. 

More even than modern factories and developed trading estates was 
needed in many cases to make the Areas attractive to industry: loans at 
low rates of interest, reliefs from rents, reliefs from rates, and even reliefs 
from taxes. And they got all these things. “ To start the movement ” said 
Sir Malcolm Stewart “the initial effort must be powerful.” And the 
Government gave them more power in a number of Acts: the Special Areas 
Reconstruction (Agreement) Act, 1936 (£2 million through the City for loans 
to industry); the Special Areas (Amendment) Act, 1937 (more powers and 
more money for the Commissioners and £2 million from the Treasury for 
loans for industry) ; and Section 19 of the Finance Act 1937 (relief from the 
National Defence Contribution of the late 30s). 

In addition to the government effort, the Commissioners had the help 
of a fund of £2 million established by Lord Nuffield in December, 1936, and 
put into the hands of three trustees. This money was all laid out during 
the next 24 years and was used almost exclusively to attract new industries 
to the Areas, for which purpose just under half was lent to industry and just 
over half was invested in risk-bearing capital. By 1955, the Trust reported 
that it had lost in bad debts less than it had received in dividends and interest. 

All these measures—trading estates with factories built upon them on 
Government money and made available for a rent, Government and Nuffield 
loans, rate and rent reliefs and reliefs from taxes—were brought to bear to 
persuade firms to locate themselves in the Special Areas, and in many cases 
a firm was not only accommodated with a factory but also obtained some 
financial assistance or relief, both from the Treasury and from Lord Nuffield. 
But the Commissioners quite clearly felt that the trading estates and factories 
built for letting provided the most important of the inducements. Their 
last Reports bring us only up to September, 1938, by which time the trading 
estates policy had been in operation less than three years, but by that time— 
six trading estates had been established or begun in England and Wales and 
four in Scotland, and over 300 factories had been built, varying in size from 
2,000 to over 100,000 square feet, mainly on trading estates. By 1939, 
12,000 people were at work in factories built by the Trading Estate Companies 
and financed by the Commissioners. (Incidentally, it is interesting, and 
satisfying, to realise that a noticeable number of industrialists who were 
victims of Nazi oppression, became tenants of these factories.) 

Alongside this new development of light industries, there now operated 
the rearmament policy of the late 30s. At the request as usual of Sir Malcolm 
Stewart, the Government gave priority to firms already established in the 
Special Areas, in the placing of Government contracts, and also built a 
proportion of their shadow factories there. And the rearmament policy 
also brought in its train a revival of the heavy, basic, industries of the Areas. 

Yet at the end of 1938 there were still 300,000 unemployed in the Special 
Areas, and the Commissioners claimed that more muscle still was needed. 
Again, Sir Malcolm Stewart pointed the way. The Board of Trade returns 
of new factories opened during 1937 and 1938 showed that 123 had been 
opened in the Special Areas (mainly by the Commissioners themselves) but 
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that, in the same period, as many as 372 had been opened in the London area 
alone. In his Third Annual Report, Sir Malcolm Stewart wrote: “ the 
further expansion of industry in Greater London should be controlled to 
secure a more evenly distributed production—in which it is hoped the 
Special Areas would share.” The Government, who had been ready to give 
Sir Malcolm almost anything he asked for both in powers and money, stuck 
at this request which was politically sensational at that time, and indeed 
would be considered so in many countries today. But the Government did 
respond by appointing a Royal Commission—known as the Barlow 
Commission—on the Distribution of the Industrial Population to consider : 
“What social, economic and strategical disadvantages arise from . the 
concentration of industries and of the industrial population in large towns 
or in particular areas of the country ; and to report what remedial measures, 
if any, should be taken in the national interest.” 


STAGE II—THE WAR 


I shall deal quite shortly with this phase because, though it carried location 
of industry policy along the same general line as the policy developing during 
peace-time from the Special Commissioners through Barlow to the present 
day, it did so for war purposes, under war powers and at war speed and was, 
in a sense, an excrescence. 

The war brought quick prosperity to the Special Areas. The Areas’ 
unemployed became a powerful asset, attracting a considerable share of the 
Government and other new factories built to provide munitions or to replace 
bombed factories. At the same time, the basic industries were stepped up 
to full capacity. By the beginning of 1941 the country’s resources were 
stretched to a point when new controls affecting labour and factory space 
were needed for expanding war production, for replacing and manning bombed 
factories, and for housing the large amounts of war equipment and food 
coming in from America on Lend/Lease. As early as the end of 1940 an 
extraordinary scramble for factory space had developed. Government 
departments were racing one another to requisition attractive factories which 
were then found to be already working on Government production for another 
department. It was even said that Lord Beaverbrook, then Minister of 
Aircraft Production, sent his officers out “‘ spotting ” factories—from the air. 

Out of all this grew a war-time, an extempore, location of industry policy 
covering the country as a whole. It was developed by the Factory and 
Storage Control (of which I was the first Civil Service head) and the 
Concentration of Industry department of the Board of Trade, and by the 
Ministry of Production. 

The war left behind some 13 million square feet of munitions factory space 
which was suitable for taking over and adapting for the attraction of civilian 
industry to the Development Areas—as they were now called. The war-time 
policies left us also with information about industrial logistics never before 
available. Speaking on the Second Reading of the Distribution of Industry 
Bill in March, 1945, Lord Chandos (then Mr. Oliver Lyttelton and Minister 
of Production) said of this information : 

“We have collected a great deal of information regarding the relative 
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advantages of different sites in different parts of the country, and of the 

facilities available there with regard to local labour supply, housing 

accommodation, transport facilities, electricity, gas, water, drainage and 

so on” and as a result “are now able to offer to industrialists a service 

of information regarding location which has never been available before.” 
This free service of information is available to industry both in London and 
in each of the Regional Offices of the Board of Trade, and it has proved its 
worth to industry as well as to the Government. 


STAGE I1I—1944-47 


The war and war-time policies left behind them three other things which 
greatly speeded and helped the development of post-war location of industry 
policy: a great hunger for consumer goods, which resulted in immense 
pressure by civilian industry to expand and find new premises; a control 
of building (and of building steel, too) under which licences had to bk 
obtained before anyone could build a factory ; and third an attitude of mind 
which made Parliament and industrialists willing to accept the interference 
of Government in such a matter as the location of their factories. But for this 
third result of the war, location policy in this country might have taken a 
generation longer to develop. Against this background the Government 
looked again at the Report of the Barlow Commission. This Report, two 
years in gestation, was born at the very outset of the war in 1939. It was not 
still-born : but it lay inanimate in the iron lung of war until 1944. Therefore, 
my third phase—1944-47—begins paradoxically in 1939. 

The Barlow Report recommended the establishment of a Central Authority 
whose object would be- 


** (a) continued and further redevelopment of congested urban areas, where 
necessary, 


(6) decentralization or dispersal, both of industries and industrial popula- 
tion, from such areas, and 
(c) encouragement of a reasonable balance of industrial development, so 
far as possible, throughout the various divisions or regions of Great 
Britain, coupled with appropriate diversification of industry in each 
division or region throughout the country.” 
It also recommended that the Authority should have the duty of— 
“ anticipating cases where depression may probably occur in the future and 
encouraging before a depression crisis arises the development in such areas, 
so far as possible, of other industries, or public undertakings.” There was 
some difference of opinion on the Commission as to the powers to be given 
to the Central Authority and, indeed, whether it should be executive or 
merely advisory—a minority thought that powers of control over the location 
of new industry should apply to the whole country—but all agreed that there 
should be control over new factory building in London and the Home 
Counties and that there should be power to extend these negative powers to 
other areas by Order in Council. Again, I quote from the Report : 
“As the drift of the industrial population to London and the Home 
Counties constitutes a social, economic and strategical problem which 
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demands immediate action, the Board [that is, the Central Authority] to 

be vested from the outset with powers to regulate the establishment within 

that area of additional industrial undertakings.” 
Thus, the Commission’s conclusions followed very closely indeed the 
recommendations put forward three years earlier by Sir Malcolm Stewart. 

I connect this third phase with Dr. Hugh Dalton because he was President 
of the Board of Trade under the Coalition Government from 1942 to 1945, 
and so he was the Minister primarily responsible for the policies which 
enabled the Development Areas to gain so much new industry in the years 
immediately following the war. The first step was the acceptance of the 
main recommendations of the Barlow Report and their inclusion in the 
Coalition Government’s White Paper on Employment Policy, 1944. It was 
decided to give the recommendations force by making the proposed Central 
Authority an existing Government department—the Board of Trade—and 
using for enforcement purposes the war-time building control that I have 
just mentioned. 

Here I cannot resist a small private boast. Civil servants, as we know, 
do not make policy. But they can suggest, and if they are fortunate in their 
Minister, they may occasionally have the satisfaction of seeing their ideas 
put into practice. This does not happen often—perhaps two or three times 
in a career—but it is very exciting when it does. One of these rare occasions 
for me was when I had the idea that the Government might make building 
licences available much more easily in the Development Areas than elsewhere. 
This—backed by the post-war race to produce consumer goods—would I 
thought be the strongest possible inducement for industry to go to the Develop- 
ment Areas. And so, in the White Paper on Employment Policy published 
in 1944, occurs the phrase : 

“To the extent that existing factory buildings are insufficient to secure a 

proper balance of industry in the Development Areas, the Government 

will give priority to these Areas in the grant of licences for the building of 

new factories and extensions of existing factories.” 
Industrialists were told that, if they went to one or other of the Development 
Areas, they would get a building licence quickly—even automatically— 
whereas if they insisted on building anywhere else, they might have to wait 
a long time for permission. This delicate but firm piece of policy was 
administered by my successors in the war-time Control of Factory and 
Storage Premises which developed into the peacetime Distribution of Industry 
Department. As a result, in the three years 1945 to 1947 no less than 
50 per cent. of all new factory building approved was located in the Develop- 
ment Areas, although they contained rather less than 20 per cent. of the 
insured population. At the same time, London and the South East with 
25 per cent. of the population, got less than 7 per cent. of the new factory 
building. Remember that the Development Areas also had the use of a 
large amount of converted munitions factory space. I think you will agree 
that these are resounding results. 

This result was not due solely to the building licence priority. Con- 
currently with it, inducements favouring the Development Areas, very much 
on the lines of those favouring the Special Areas before the war, were provided 
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in the Distribution of Industry Acts 1945 and 1950, and the Areas had 
besides the economic advantage of reserves of labour. But the building 
licence priority was undoubtedly very much the most important of the 
influences at work. This is shown by the fact that in the three years following 
the removal of the priority, the Development Areas’ share of new factory 
building fell from one-half to one-sixth. Some of you may think this was 
rather a high-handed use—or even misuse—of powers conferred for war 
purposes; there were not lacking civil servants who thought so—but it 
undoubtedly got remarkable results in quick time both in the Development 
Areas and in London. I am unrepentant. 


STAGE IV—1947 ONWARDS 


My fourth stage begins with the coming into force in the beginning of 1948 
of the Town and Country Planning Act, 1947. Why ? Until this Act, the 
Government had used inducements and negative control to attract industry 
to areas in need of it and to discourage it in congested areas, particularly 
London. But, from the coming into force of this Act, the Government was 
concerned with the location of industry throughout the whole country. 
Section 14, sub-section (4) of this Act, lays it down that no factory of more 
than 5,000 square feet may be built anywhere at any time unless the Board 
of Trade have first given a Certificate—called an Industrial Development 
Certificate—certifying that “‘ the development in question can be carried 
out consistently with the proper distribution of industry.” Thus, and for 
the first time, the Government took formal responsibility for controlling 
the location of industry throughout the country and in peace time. Location 
of industry policy in the United Kingdom had evolved from being solely a 
palliative for acute local, unemployment, through a ‘half-way stage when 
unemployment was no longer the only but was still the main concern, to 
being a positive and constructive arm of industrial and social policy—as 
necessary in our small country today, I maintain, as is town planning, slum 
clearance, or the rule of the road. 

The Act lays down no definition of a “ proper ” distribution of industry— 
that has had to be gradually evolved in the course of administration and must 
take very many factors into account. Speaking in the House of Commons on 
the 7th December, 1954, a Board of Trade Minister said : 

“The distribution of industry is not an exact science, nor always lends 

itself to an ideal solution to a given problem. We have to satisfy many 

needs, none of which can safely be ignored. On the one side are . . . the 
proper size of towns, means of transport and access, the desirability of the 
diversification of employment, amenities and the rest. On the other 
side . . . the needs of industry to expand and prosper and, not least, to 
conduct a great export trade.” 
Administration—that is Civil Service decision, but always with the prospect 
of an appeal to the Minister—was bound to be difficult, bound to be flexible ; 
and “ flexibility” must mean compromise. Without compromise, the policy 
would be impossible politically, and burdensome economically. Where an 
industrialist can demonstrate strong economic ties to a particular area, e.g., 
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availability of raw materials or a tie with the local market such as obtains for 
service industries, or a need for a specially large supply of suitable water or 
of power, or indeed of particular types of skilled labour—he will normally 
get his Certificate. Admire you must, pity if you will, the civil servant faced 
with the industrialist whose special pleadings, though they be confined to 
the facts, are very special indeed even in a technological sense. This fact 
was early learnt, however: that industry’s very general desire to be in 
London and the South East of England was not always based solely on 
industrial logistics. Not at all. What weighs additionally is the fact that 
management and the wives of management find the South a pleasant place 
to live in: because of its amenities, and even (dare I say it ?) because of its 
weather. Since I left the Board of Trade, I have been making a Report for 
an Italian research organization interested in the problem of attracting 
industry to Southern Italy. In it I made a point of the influence of wives on 
industrial location. In return, the Italians told me that when during the war 
they had to establish munitions factories away from urban areas, their first 
care had been to establish there a really good ladies’ hairdresser for the 
wives of management. It is also my own recent experience on the Harlow 
New Town Corporation that it is normal practice for firms considering a 
move out from London, to bring at any rate their senior technicians with 
their wives, to approve the town before they agree to come. 

To get back to a “proper” distribution of industry. By those 
administering the control, the country has been seen as divided broadly into : 


> 


(1) “ negative” areas in which new industry must not be permitted, either 
because of existing industrial congestion (¢.g., Birmingham and London), 
or for cultural or artistic reasons (Oxford and Stratford-on-Avon), or to 
avoid the spread of industry into predominantly rural areas ; 


(2) “ neutral” areas where there is no positive need for further industry 
' but where equally there is no reason to discourage a moderate expansion ; 


(3) and “‘ positive ” areas where more industry is needed, whether because of 
unemployment (the Development Areas) or because an influx of population 
is planned (the New Towns) or because an expansion of industry is 
foreseen or needed for some local economic reason (for example, the lack 
of female employing industry in a new mining area). 


There is much more that I could say of the development of location of 
industry policy in the last decade : of the build-up of the Government factory 
building programme in the Development Areas until the Government has 
become, through its agents the Industrial Estate Companies, a huge factory 
landlord owning between 40 and 50 million square feet of factory space 
occupied by over 1,000 tenants ; of the way in which the New Towns and 
the Expanded Towns, with their apparently contrary “ pull,” particularly 
for London industry, have settled down in the end quite amicably with the 
Development Areas within the Government’s location of industry policy; 
of the methods used (by means short of housing in Government factories) to 
steer industry both to the Development Areas and to other areas needing new 
industry for one reason or another. But I have been asked to say something 
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about the difficulties that have been encountered and to reflect on the 
success achieved and on the lessons to be drawn. Ai largish order! 

The difficulties make a very good preface to the new steps taken by the 
Government this year in part to meet them. Most of you will no doubt 


feel that the main difficulty must be economic—the objection which the + 


Board of Trade above all should feel to steering industry, by whatever means, 
away from its economically best location. There are, of course, economic 
disadvantages in moving, particularly to the remoter parts of the Development 
Areas. But the help given by the Government, particularly in factories 
built to rent, is directed to offsetting this; and studies conducted by the 
National Institute for Economic and Social Research have shown that while 
a move to a Development Area usually results in considerable differences 
in costs in the first five years these rapidly get less. 

The difficulties I want to mention are, perhaps naturally, difficulties from 
the Government end. The two most serious, as I see them, are—first the 
fact that this kind of action to remedy local unemployment due to industrial 
unbalance cannot be taken nearly so easily when general unemployment is 
high as when it is low: it is when there is a general boom, and unemployment 
is at its lowest even in Development Areas, that there is most foot-loose 
industry and so the greatest possibility of influencing the location of industry ; 
and contrariwise. Thus it is when new industry is least needed in the 
Development Areas that most can and, therefore, must be done to attract it. 
This has led to some undeserved criticism of the policy in the past on the lines 
that money was being spent—wasted—in the Development Areas at a time 
when employment there was high. 

The other point of difficulty is that, while it is possible to schedule new 
areas (and several have been added since 1945) and while the Act gives power 
to de-schedule, in practice no areas have been de-scheduled. The reasons, 
I think, are largely political and I do not need to enlarge on them to an audience 
like this. They must be pretty strong since no action has been taken in spite 
of the support of the all-party Select Committee of the House which in 1956 
found that “‘a review of the Development Areas should take place 
immediately with a view to de-scheduling any Area or part of an Area no 
longer in special danger of unemployment.” The difficulty of de-scheduling 
in turn must limit the amount of scheduling that can properly be done and 
makes scheduling an unsuitable method of dealing with areas whose needs 
can be met by the establishment of one or two small factories. 

The new Government policy on the location of industry announced in the 
early part of this year was directed, in part, to overcoming these two 
difficulties. I speak here without experience since I resigned from the Board 
of Trade three years ago, but I have assured myself, with the help of my 
old colleagues, that my picture of policy today is reasonably correct. It 
has three parts. The first part arises directly from the Report of the Select 
Committee on de-scheduling. Last April the President of the Board of Trade 
announced in the House that there would be what he called “ administrative 
de-scheduling ” under which, in practice, new factory building (the largest 
of the inducement powers) would be embarked upon only in a very few 
places where it was still needed, viz., Dundee, Greenock and West South 
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Wales. This leaves the Development Areas their names and paper privileges ; 
they become as it were honorary or temporarily suspended Development 
Areas. But the door is left open, the power is still there, in case the bad old 
days should return. The second part of the policy is a new Distribution of 
Industry Act which became law this summer and under which money may 


- be granted or loaned to undertakings (which need not now be industrial 


undertakings) when the Board of Trade are satisfied that the undertaking is 
likely—I quote from the Act—“ to reduce or contribute to the reduction of, 
the rate of unemployment in any locality in which, in the opinion of the 
Board, a high rate of unemployment exists and is likely to persist.” Here 
are two important departures: money can be lent to help areas other than 
Development Areas ; and it can be lent for any purpose which will provide 
employment and not only for industrial employment. 

The third and, I believe, the most important part of the new policy in 
practice, is the proposed firmer application of the Industrial Development 
Certificate control, in order to force out a larger proportion than formerly of 
such expansion as does occur in industry at this time of recession. In answer 
to a Parliamentary question last July, Sir David Eccles, the President of the 
Board of Trade, reminded the House that Industrial Development Certificates 
are given for new factories in congested parts of the country only in most 
exceptional circumstances, and continued : 

“TI propose in future to examine all such applications, both for new 

buildings and for extensions, even more critically than in the past and to 

extend the practice at present applied in the Greater London and Greater 

Birmingham areas to other parts of the country where unemployment is 

low.” (That is, I assume, the neutral areas I spoke about earlier.) He 

continued : “ I recognize that this may mean refusal to allow a project to 
go forward in some particular place even though the labour can be found. 

But there are other places where the need for new industry is much greater 

and it is these in particular that I should hope to benefit from this decision.” 
It is worth noting about these new developments that there is much greater 
emphasis on unemployment than there had been during the last decade ; 
that the places in which money can be made available include several that are 
in need of only a small amount of industry ; and that in this age of decontrol 
this particular “‘ location ” control is being applied more tightly than before. 


CONCLUSIONS 


It is late in the evening for generalization and reflections, and you may think 
that in the course of my talk so far I have done a good deal of personal 
reflecting already. But I do want to make one or two general comments. 
First, I remind you that the effect of location policy can never be more 
than marginal in a large area, because changes in the location of industry 
depend upon the total amount of industry which is expanding at any time and 
this is never more than marginal in relation to the total of industry. 
Secondly, the post-war boom certainly helped the Development Areas to 
get new industry. But remember it also helped the “ pull” of London and 
the South East. Nevertheless, by the end of 1955, when the Select 
Committee reported, 180,000 people were employed in Government-financed 
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factories in Development Areas and the Board of Trade estimated that quite 
as many were employed ih new industries which had financed their own 
factories. In recent years the Development Areas have not had the share 
of new building that they got just after the war, but they have retained a 
little more than would be justified by their proportion of the population and 
that in itself is remarkable. It may be said that these areas have been able to 
offer to industry the scarcest raw material of all, i.e., labour. But remember 
that until recently unemployment has been very low, even in most parts of 
the Development Areas and that they have had no more skilled labour— 
even perhaps less—than other areas. I am convinced that but for Government 
intervention the growth of: industry in London, the South East of England 
and the Midlands would have continued quite as strongly in the post-war 
years as in the pre-war years, and that in the midst of the post-war boom we 
should still have had quite serious unemployment in the old Special Areas. 

Thirdly, when the Board of Trade were asked by the 1955 Select Committee 
why they needed positive inducements as well as the negative control of the 
Industrial Development Certificate, their reply was that experience had shown 
that both sets of powers were needed, and that a bare refusal might well be 
followed by the industrialist acquiring existing premises (there is no control 
over this if the industrialist can find them) or by his postponing his 
expansion. Contrariwise, the inducements alone would be much less effective 
without the negative control. Quite recently at a Conference about office 
decentralization called by the Town and Country Planning Association Dame 
Evelyn Sharp, Permanent Secretary of the Ministry of Housing and Local 
Government, said of industry moving out of London : 

** Only the firmness of the Government in refusing Industrial Development 

Certificates for factory building in London persuaded some employers to 

take the plunge.” 

Finally, to the question which inducement is most powerful I answer, 
without hesitation, the offer of factories to let, both “‘ tailor-made ” and those 
which are “‘ off the peg”; for experience has shown that both have their 
attractions to industry large and small, rich and poor. 

I have quoted already the words of Sir Malcolm Stewart about the Civil 
Service. I should like to finish my remarks by saying what an enormous 
national asset the country has in the voluntary work of men like the late 
Sir Malcolm Stewart. In reading his Reports I have been continually struck 
by his imagination, foresight, lack of political prejudice, and independent 
commonsense. It is a fair summary to say that he recommended everything 
that was later to become part of Government location policy as well as many 
other things (such as paid holidays, shorter hours, technical training for young 
people and so later entry into industry, and retirement pensions) that in his 
period would have mitigated unemployment as well as having their own 
social value. And by men like him the Trading Estate Companies which 
have been the means of building all the Government factories both before 
and since the war have been controlled mainly by unpaid prominent local 
people. To their efforts have been added the very great devotion of the 
paid servants of these companies. The success of the policy is due quite 
as much to all these as to civil servants and Ministers. 
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Public Enterprise in Nigeria 


II. DEVELOPMENT CORPORATIONS 
By A. H. HANSON 


This is the second of two articles, the first of which appeared in the 
‘ Winter 1958 issue 


LTHOUGH one of the most frequently-used forms of public enterprise in 
under-developed countries, the Development Corporation has, as yet, 
been the subject of very few studies. It has produced a small crop of 
periodical articles, a number of useful references scattered about the reports 
of the International Bank Missions, one first-rate analytical and descriptive 
study by Lord Salter, a brief monograph (now rather out of date) by 
Professor Herman Finer,” and a number of papers, of variable quality, in 
the United Nations publication of 1953 entitled “‘ Mobilization of Domestic 
Capital: Report and Documents of the Second Working Party of Experts.” 
Admittedly, this list does not exhaust the literature of the subject, but it 
covers most of the published material readily available to the student in 
search of general information. A few remarks about development corpora- 
tions in general must therefore precede what is to be said about the 
development corporations of Nigeria. 


WHAT ARE DEVELOPMENT CORPORATIONS ? 


The expression, “ development corporation,” covers organizations that 
differ widely in function and scope. In certain countries, the Government 
has delegated to a corporate body, thus called, virtually the entire responsibility 
for studying, initiating and operating ‘“ public sector” projects for the. 
expansion and diversification of the economy. When this has happened, the 
scope of the Corporation is almost unlimited. In practice—and sometimes 
in theory too—it combines planning with executive and advisory functions, 
with the result that it becomes a veritable imperium in imperio. The famous 
Chilean Corporation de Fomento de la Produccion (popularly known as the 
Fomento) was—and to some extent still is—of this kind, and so are many 
of the other Latin American “‘ Fomentos” which modelled themselves on 
the Chilean pattern. Another well-known example is the Iraqi Development 
Board, which, financed by an allocation of 70 per cent. of the country’s oil 
revenues, has engaged in activities so various that certain government 
departments within whose sphere of jurisdiction they formerly lay have been 
reduced to “ hollow shells.” 

More usually, however, the Development Corporation is given compara- 
tively limited and clearly-defined duties. The Government itself, through 
its “ regular ” agescies, assumes responsibility for all or most non-commercial 
services, while the development of basic public utilities is confided to a 
series of public corporations, public companies, or specially-patterned 
departmental bureaux, individually responsible for railways, ports, electricity, 
etc. Development corporations then have the task of “ filling the gap ” left 
by a reluctant or incapable private enterprise in the fields of manufacturing 
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industry and agriculture. Publicly financed, they do this by making loans 
to actual or would-be private entrepreneurs and by establishing and managing 
(either directly or through managing agents) new concerns, with or without 
private capital participation. 

This part of the development function can be organized in several different 
ways. It can be given to a single all-purpose or multi-purpose corporation 
or it may be divided among a number of corporations of a more specialized 
kind. Industry and agriculture indicate an obvious division of labour, and 
it may also be considered desirable to separate loan-making from enterprise- 
initiating responsibilities. If both forms of specialization are resorted to, 
the result will be at least four development corporations, i.e., Industrial 
Development, Industrial Finance, Agricultural Development and Agri- 
cultural Finance. In practice, as a result of further subdivision, the structure 
may be very much more complicated, particularly if the government has 
acquired the bid habit of creating a new organization every time the need 
for a new development becomes evident.* At the time of the International 
Bank Report, Colombia had no fewer than 21 separate agencies concerned 
with agricultural development, and at the time of the Bell Report® the 
Philippines had 12. The administrative open-field system which resulted 
was justly regarded with horror and disgust by the foreign experts who 
examined it. One may admit that there can be a strong case for increasing 
subdivision of responsibilities for development as the economy becomes 
more diversified and the administrative apparatus more sophisticated. 
In the early stages, however, difficulties of co-ordination and the shortage 
of administrative skills demand that. organization should be as simple as it 
can be made. 


PROBLEMS OF DEMARCATION — 


In this respect, Nigeria has made a good start. Two of her three regional 
development corporations have functions that are fairly clearly distinguished 
from those of government departments, and all three have been given wide 
responsibilities for both industry and agriculture. One might argue that 
separate corporations, in each region, for industrial and agricultural develop- 
ment respectively would have been better, and there is little to suggest that 
the present combination of functions has been the result of any deliberate 
plan. But the more comprehensive agency, although not enjoying the 
advantage of specialization, can at least make an attempt to achieve balanced 
and integrated development, whereas if it is split up there is a danger that 
the distribution of funds will be determined by the relative pressures that 
two rival “‘ empire-building ” organizations can bring to bear on the Treasury. 
Similar considerations apply to the question of whether the financing and 


*Mr. Paul Appleby has recently warned the Indian Government against this practice. 

“Through the years,” he writes, “. . . there should be a persistent movement | 
consolidation of the special organizations according to a scheme of ‘ coherent missions ’” 
(Re-examination of India’s Administrative System with special Reference to nl 
of Government’s Industrial and Commercial Enterprises, Cabinet Secretariat, New Delhi, 
1956.) The grouping of the three steel plants under Hindustan Steel Ltd. shows that 
his warning has been taken seriously. 
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promotional functions should be united or divided. Experience of uniting 
them has not always been happy. The Egyptian Misr Bank, for instance, 
gained some notoriety as a result of its mistaken lending policy, which 
deprived it of the resources needed for the support of its own enterprises.® 
But if such mistakes can be avoided, there are great advantages in having an 
agency which, after surveying the whole scene, can decide which parts of 
the economy may be most appropriately developed by the promotion of 
public enterprises and which by the making of loans or extension of credits 
to private entrepreneurs. Formerly, all three regions of Nigeria separated 
lending from promotional responsibilities, at least in theory. Today, 
largely as a result of recommendations made by the International Bank 
Mission,’ they are united in the Eastern and Northern Regions. Only the 
Western has a Finance Corporation as well as a Development Board.* 

The unification of responsibility for industry and agriculture cannot, 
of course, be given the status of a principle. It is entirely a matter ot 
convenience, and its appropriateness depends on a given constellation of 
economic, political and administrative circumstances. The same applies to 
the bringing together under one roof of financing and promotional functions. 
But clarity of demarcation between the respective responsibilities of develop- 
ment corporations and government departments is a matter of more funda- 
mental importance, for failure to achieve it may make coherent economic 
planning very difficult. 

Formerly, when each Region had a separate Production Development 
Board (promotion) and Loans Board (finance), both bodies were financially 
or administratively interested in projects run by government departments. 
This overlapping of functions was strongly criticised by the International 
Bank Mission. 

“The projects inw hich the R.P.D.Bs. (Regional Production Development 
Boards) have engaged on behalf of the government,” it wrote, “ may well 
be of high priority in the economic development of the regions, but we think 

*The functional distinction between the two, however, is anything but clear. In 
practice, the Finance Corporation has concentrated on making loans to farmers via its 
209 Local Loans Boards—a function which involves it in no overlap with the Develop- 
ment Board (see the pamphlet, Objects and Achievements of the W. R. Finance Corporation, 
Ibadan, 1956). Nevertheless, under its original law, the Corporation is empowered to 
“make advances to any person . . . for the promotion of projects which appear to it 
calculated to further the economic development of the Region ” (Finance Corporation 
and Local Loans Board Ordinance, No. 9 of 1955, Section 14), which appears te be a power 
not substantially different from that given to the Development Board in respect of 
“advances by way of loan ” to its own schemes (Western Region Production Development 
Board Ordinance, No. 12 of 1955, Section 16, Sub-Section 4). In theory, the distinction 
here is between the initiation of projects (Development Board) and financial support 
of projects initiated by others (Finance Corporation). Where private initiative is weak, 
however, this is liable to be a distinction without a difference. Even the theoretical 
distinction has been subsequently weakened by the passing of the Finance Corporation 
and Local Loans Boards (Amendment) Act of 1956, which enables the Finance 
Corporation to collaborate with private interests by taking up shares. ‘“‘ What the 

inance Corporation will do,” said the Minister in introducing the Bill, “is to take a 
hand, if called upon to do so, in the establishment of an industry and to retain its interest 
there until a private investor is available to take over. It will, of course, participate 
in the control of an enterprise in which it holds shares, and do so for as long as those 
shares remain in its ownership.” (Western Region House of Assembly Debates, Omnibus 


Issue No. 4, 3rd-9th March, 1956, col. 295). As for the situation in the Eastern Region, 
up to 1956, see note on page 24) 
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that they might be more appropriately undertaken or financed by the 
government proper. To some extent, the use of R.P.D.B. funds for these 
purposes can be attributed to the fact that there has never been a clear line 
of demarcation between properly governmental functions and the functions 
of the boards. Such distinction as exists has been further blurred by 
administrative arrangements under which the respective regional Develop- 
ment Secretaries have presided over the boards and regional Directors of 
Agriculture have served as members. As a consequence, the boards have 
been operated as a side-line of government and sometimes as a source of 
extra-budgetary funds.” 

To remedy this defect the Bank Mission recommended a “ redefinition of 
the functions of the boards,” along the following lines : 

“*. . . the primary functions of the R.P.D.Bs. should be the promotion of 

directly productive enterprise, with maximum participation of private 

African and foreign capital, and the support of African entrepreneurial 

initiative. As a corollary, they should not extend either direct or indirect 

financial assistance to the government nor should they engage in activities 
customarily undertaken by the government, such as agricultural extension 
work.” 

The loans boards were similarly criticized for extending “ loans and grants 
to public bodies ” as well as “loans to private enterprise.” In addition to 
recommending that these bodies should cease to have individual existence 
and be “ incorporated into the R.P.D.Bs., where they should function as 
separate loans departments,” the Mission advised that “ they should have 
no grant authority, and should lend only to private enterprise, encouraging 
especially co-operatives and other forms of business association.’’® 

Two of the Regions, the East and the West, have given effect to these 
“* demarcation’ proposals,* and their Development Corporations have 
accordingly shed—or are in the process of shedding—their former 
responsibilities for non-commercial forms of development, such as the 
building of roads, the improvement of water-supplies, the provision of 
agricultural extension services, the establishment and management of 
settlements, etc. In the North, however, delimitation of functions has not, 
as yet, gone very far. Admittedly, the Corporation’s agricultural extension 
officers have been transferred to the Department of Agriculture,® where they 


*The Eastern Region showed some hesitation in carrying out both the recommendation 
for “‘ demarcation ” and that for the unification of lending and promotional functions. 
Simultaneously with the creation of a Development Corporation, which was presented 
by the Premier as an implementation of the Mission’s suggestions (in so far as it 
was empowered to make loans to individuals as well as to initiate schemes), a Finance 
Corporation was brought into existence, with power to give financial assistance to 
** Government authorities or agencies, or local government bodies,” as well as to 
“* private and public companies.” The Opposition correctly pointed out that these 
functions would “overlap with those of the Development Corporation,” and 
Premier’s defence of the new arrangement was, to say the least, confused (see Eastern 
Region House of Assembly Debates, Third Session, Second Meeting, 13th-16th December, 
1954, pp. 35-6, 45). | Subsequently, by the E.R.D.C. Amendment Law of 1956, the 
Finance Corporation had its assets and functions transferred to the Development 
Corporation. In practice, the amount of assistance extended by the Finance Corporation 
to governmental bodies, apart from Statutory Corporations, was small, consisting of 
£118,032 made available to local authorities for community development (Second Annual 
Report of the E.R.D.C., 1956-57, p. 18). 
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properly belong, but “feeder” roads are still within the Corporation’s 
sphere of jurisdiction, and there is a curious arrangement whereby the 
Corporation (which possesses very few field officers) “‘ employs ” government 
departments—and particularly the Department of Trade and Industry— as 
“ administering agents” for “its” schemes. It thus finds itself in the 
position, distinctly odd for a Development Corporation, of providing the 
funds for undertakings of an industrial and commercial character rin 
by a government department. This may prove temporarily convenient, for 
certain political and administrative reasons peculiar to the North, but the 
resulting confusion of responsibility is likely to become increasingly serious 
as the tempo of the developmental effort speeds up. At present, the situation 
is that the Corporation, in respect of many of the activities for which it takes 
formal responsibility, is acting as a peripheral financial agency of the Regional 
Government. 


FINANCE 


The North is also the odd man out in respect of the financing of the 
Corporations. The original Production Development Boards, established in 
1949, received their funds from the surpluses accumulated by the Marketing 
Boards (which were at first all-Nigeria institutions, each specializing in a 
particular commodity, but later, in 1954, were regionalized and generalized). 
They were, therefore, enjoined to use their resources “for the economic 
prosperity of the producers, and of the areas of production, of the various 
commodities from the sale of which their funds were derived.”?° In 1954 
and 1955, these restrictive provisions—which, in any case, were susceptible 
of widely differing interpretations—were removed, in accordance with a 
recommendation of the International Bank Mission,* and subsequently, in 
the Eastern and Western Regions, the Government itself took over from 
the Marketing Boards the responsibility of financing the Corporations, as 
the Bank Mission had also recommended. Only in the North were the 
former financial relations between the Marketing Boards and the Corporations 
left undisturbed. 

The severing of the direct financial link, in the East and West, does not 
of course mean that it becomes henceforward impossible for the Corporations 
to make use of marketing board surpluses, which can be paid into the 
Treasury and then be made available to the Corporations via loans or grants.!? 


*Only in the East did the removal of the “‘ direct benefit to producers ” clause evoke 
protest. On the Second Reading of the E.R.D.C. Bill, an Opposition Member, Chief 
M. W. Ubani, pointed out that most of the capital resources of the Corporation, being 
provided by the Marketing Board, came from the palm-oil producing provinces of 
Owerri and Calabar. ‘‘ Therefore,” he said, “‘ these producing areas should be considered 
in every way by following the original intention of the Ordinance. . . . We do not like 
to see the people responsible for the financing of the government of the region being 
ignored, for palm produce is the mainstay of the region” (Eastern Region House of 
Assembly Debates, First Session, Second Meeting, 13th-16th December, 1954, p. 48). 
Subsequently, the Opposition moved an amendment to the Bill, which would have had 
the effect of retaining the “direct benefit to producers” provision in respect of the 
utilisation by the Corporation of Marketing Board funds. ‘‘ We think,” said Mr. A. 
Ikoku, supporting, “that it would be unpopular and, in fact, quite unfair to collect 
money from areas A, B and C for the development of areas D, E, F” (Ibid., p. 92). 
The Opposition did not, however, press this amendment to a Division. 
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Whether this is an economically admissable procedure is the subject of much 
controversy,!* but it does have the clear advantage of compelling the 
Governments themselves to decide, in the light of some system of priorities, 
what proportion of their scarce supplies of capital shall be allocated to the 
Corporations. It is also a logical corollary of the extension of the Corporations’ 
responsibilities to schemes other than those that can be shown to be of direct 
benefit to the producers. Now that the Corporations have these more general 
developmental powers, logic, financial coherence and good planning policy 
combine to demand that, as private sources of capital are virtually non- 
existent, they should receive funds in the form of grants and/or loans 
from the Governments, whatever the ultimate source of these funds may be. 
Why, then, has the Northern Government failed to take this obvious step? 
I inquired as closely as possible into this matter when I was at the Northern 
Region Development Corporation’s Headquarters at Kaduna, and received 
two answers. The first was to the effect that the peasants, if informed that 
the Marketing Board surpluses to which they had contributed were going 
into the general revenues, would be annoyed, because they would suspect 
that “ their”? money was being used, not for their own benefit, but for the 
maintenance of an inflated (and perhaps corrupt) political and bureaucratic 
apparatus. The second answer, which is linked to the first, was that the 
financing of the Corporation by the Marketing Board gave expression to the 
Government’s frequently-reiterated determination to keep development 
* out of politics.” Neither argument seems particularly strong. It would 
appear unlikely that peasants who made no protest against the elimination 
of the “ benefit to producers ” clause would object to the implementation of 
the other part of the International Bank Mission’s recommendation, and it 
is difficult to see how economic development can be made a “ non-political ” 
subject, whatever the arrangements for its financing may be. I therefore 
made the recommendation that the North should seriously consider adopting 
the system that now prevails in the other two regions. Not only would it 
facilitate the process of economic planning ; it would enable the work of the 
Development Corporation to be more precisely defined and delimited and 
its relations with Government departments to be rationalized. 


THE CONSTITUTIONS 
Objects 


The objects of the Corporations, as defined by the three regional laws, 
are of a very general kind. The Eastern Region Development Corporation 
Ordinance (No. 12 of 1954) charges the Corporation “ with the duty of 
securing the investigation and formulation of projects for developing the 
resources of the Eastern Region with a view to the expansion of production 
therein of foodstuffs and raw materials and for other agricultural, forestry, 
industrial commercial or trade development therein.” For this purpose, it is 
empowered by Section 3 to “ acquire and to hold” property, and 

(a) to carry on all activities the undertaking of which appears to them 

to be requisite, advantageous or convenient for or in connection with the 

discharge of their said duty including schemes of technical education and 
training ; 
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(b) to promote the carrying on of any such activities by other bodies or 
persons, and for that purpose to establish or expand or promote the 
establishment or expansion of other bodies to carry on such activities 
either under the control or partial control of the Corporation or inde- 
pendently, and to give assistance to and afford credit facilities to such 
bodies or persons appearing to the Corporation to have facilities for the 
carrying on of any such activities . . .; 

(c) to carry on any such activities in association with other bodies or persons 

or as managing agents or otherwise on their behalf.” 

The Northern Law (No. 14 of 1955) contains very similar provisions, but also 
specifies “the promotion of co-operative activities and the provision of 
technical and managerial advice to entrepreneurs in the Region,” and 
Section 29 reproduces, from the old “‘ Colony and Protectorate” Develop- 
ment Corporations Ordinance of 1951, the phrase about the “ economic 
benefit or prosperity of the producers or the areas of production ” (without 
prejudice, however, to the generality of the powers conferred). The Western 
Law (No. 12 of 1955) whose relevant clauses excel in both brevity and 
vagueness, simply empowers the Corporation to formulate and finance 
schemes for “‘ the promotion of the development of the producing industries ” 
of the Region, and for “the benefit or prosperity of the people” of the 
Region, “including schemes for the provision of training in economics, 
commerce, technical trades or professions.” According to Section 13 it may 
do this either by “‘ direct expenditure” or by “‘ making grants or advances 
by way of loan.” 

In each case a distinction is made—perhaps more clearly in theory than in 
practice—between ‘“‘ schemes,” for which the Corporation has a direct 
responsibility, and “‘ loans,” in respect of which it (or an associated body) 
merely functions as a moneylender. In the West, as we have seen, there is 
a separate Finance Corporation for the latter function. In the other two 
regions, the Development Corporation itself has a Loans Committee (North) 
or a Loans Department (East). All three operate under legislative provisions 
considerably more detailed and restrictive than those applying to “ scheme- 
making ”’ activities.14 


The Boards 


The Boards of the Corporations are predominantly of the “ policy ” type, 
for reasons already explained in Part I of this survey. Only in the West has 
an element of “ functionalism ”’ been introduced, through the appointment 
of two full-time Executive Members, one for Industry and the other for 
Agriculture, whose duties are defined as “‘ making minor policy decisions for 
the projects with which they will be dealing” and “ensuring that the 
Executive Personnel in charge of these projects discharge their duties in 
accordance with the decisions of the Board and the relevant Committees.””)® 
Otherwise, with the exception of the Chairmen and Vice-Chairmen, the 
Members are part-timers drawn mostly from politics, administration, and 
business. One of the Ordinances, the Northern, prescribes that certain 
Members shall be appointed by the Legislature—two from the House of 
Assembly and two from the House of Chiefs.1* In the other Regions there is 
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no such provision, but in practice parliamentarians secure appointment. 
Four of the nine members of the Eastern Region Development Corporation 
are Members of the Regional House of Assembly, while six of the fourteen 
members of the Western Region’s Corporation are drawn from legislative 
bodies, regional or federal. In two of the Regions, the West and the North, 
certain Ministries are given ex-officio membership, which means, in practice, 
that their Permanent Secretaries sit on the Board. In the West, the 
Ministries of Finance, Development, and Agriculture and Natural Resources 
are represented ; in the North, the Financial Secretariat, and the Ministries 
of Trade and Industry, Natural Resources, and Works. Only in the East is 
the Minister given a free hand to appoint whoever he wishes. 

During the course of my investigations in Nigeria, I had the opportunity 
to examine the actual composition only of the Western Regional Board. 
It then consisted, in addition to the English Chairman (a civil servant), the 
African Vice-Chairman (a politician) and the ex-officio members (Englishmen 
and civil servants), of the following: (1) a former Federal Minister of Works 
and Regional Minister of Finance; (2) a former Minister of Agriculture 
with interests in a chain of bookshops ; (3) a former organizer of a professional 
a. ‘ciation ; (4) a General Manager of a group of newspapers ; (5) a merchant; 
(6) a business man who combined trading activities with the ownership of a 
small factory ; (7) a University Professor of Agriculture ; (8) a schoolmaster ; 
(9) a former Regional Minister of Health; and (10) a bus-owner. All were 
people acceptable, on political grounds, to the ruling party, and several of 
them were very active politicians, renowned for their partisanship. 

The general impression I gathered was that, although political “ reliability ” 
was an essential qualification for membership and that appointments were to 
some extent regarded as a just reward for faithful political service, a serious 
attempt had been made, within these inevitable limitations, to appoint the 
most competent Africans available. It was obvious, however, that the 
principle of geographical “ representation ” also affected Board composition. 
None of the three Regions is tribally homogeneous and there are strong 
separatist tendencies. Hence, just as there is a balance of regional repre- 
sentation on federal corporations (see Part I, Winter Issue, 1958, p. 371) so 
there must be balance of local representation on regional corporations. In 
the West, this political necessity practically dictates that both the Benin and 
the Warri areas shall have their “ men” on the Board.* 

Clearly, a Board so composed is an awkward body to handle, even though 
its individual members may be the best obtainable under the circumstances. 
The presence of Members of the Legislature introduces an element of 


*How strong local pressures can be is illustrated by the Minister’s response to a 
demand that the Benin and Delta provinces should be represented on the Board’s Rubber 
Committee. After saying that the composition of the Committee was “entirely a 
matter for the Board,” he announced his intention of letting ‘“ the Board know that 
there is somebody here who is very keen on the development of rubber,”’ and expressed 
the “hope ” that the Board might “ consider his services necessary ” (Western Region 
House of Assembly Debates, Third Session, Ist-11th March, 1955, pp. 179-81). The 
former Chairman of the Eastern Corporation, Mr. Eyo, replying in the House to charges 
that the Corporation was an “ Ibibic” affair, said: ‘‘ Three members come from 
Owerri, one from Onitsha, one from Calabar, one from Ogoja ” (Eastern Region House 
of Assembly Debates, Third Session, First Meeting, Vol. Il, 20th-28th March, 1956, 
col. 390). 
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“constituency ” pressure, and compels the people concerned to act in a 
schizophrenic dual capacity, in so far, as legislators, they are responsible for 
supervising themselves, as Board members.* The presence of local 
“ representatives ” may mean the building into the Board organization of 
those tribal particularisms that threaten the unity of the Region itself. The 
presence of ex-officio, Civil Servants, while it may assist the co-ordination of 
the Board’s policies with those of the relevant ministries,+ means that the 
Ministers themselves, through their senior officers, are continuously guiding 
the decisions of a body which is supposed to enjoy a measure of autonomy, 
and that certain members of that body enjoy a special status which may evoke 
suspicion and resentment on the part of the others. At present, as I have 
already indicated in Part I, there seems no viable alternative method of 
composing a Board, but the existing principles of selection produce a rather 
unruly horse—more unruly, I think, than the corresponding federal animal, 
because the independence enjoyed by the Regions and the consequent 
concentration of political interest at the Regional level encourage it to take 
the bit between its teeth. Adequate delegation of power to professional 
managers, which alone can compensate for the Board’s insufficiencies, has 
proved more difficult in the Regions than in the Federation. Particularly 
in the West, the Board meets too frequently, has too many committees, 
interferes excessively in matters of detail, and all too seldom gives the 
management aclearrun. It is easy to recommend remedies for this situation; 
I have myself taken part in such an exercise. It is much more difficult to 
persuade the people concerned to apply them.{ 


*The schizophrenia is particularly acute when the Chairman of the Board sits in the 
House and has to defend his administration against attack. See, for instance, the 
attempts of Mr. Eyo to use parliamentary privilege to protect himself when the House 
was debating a motion to establish a Committee of Inquiry into the operation of the 
E.R.D.C. (Eastern Region House of Assembly Debates, Third Session, Second and Third 
Meetings, 22nd-27th July and 2nd-ith August, 1956, pp. 30 passim). When a Member 
persistently attempted to criticize Mr. Eyo by name, the Speaker intervened with the 
following remarkable statement: 

“ Order! Order! . . . I think that the hon. E. O. Eyo in this House has a dual 
capacity. In one capacity he is the Member for the Uyo Division and in that capacity 

I rule that nobody may impute any corrupt motive to him. Recently, he also acted 

in the capacity of Chairman of the E.R.D.C. He is not in that capacity a Member of 

this House.” (Ibid., p. 48.) 

fIndeed, the absence of such representatives from certain of the Eastern Region’s 
public corporations had to be corrected by amending legislation. The addition of one 
“public officer” to the Tourist Board was justified on the ground that the existing 
Board members did not “‘ have a thorough administrative knowledge ” (Eastern Region 
House of Assembly Debates, Official Report, Vol. 2, No. 3, 23rd May, 1958, col. 158). 

tOnly in the East, where public corporations (so called) have proliferated, as any 
action been taken to compel the Boards to confine themselves to policy-forming duties. 
The corporations established to organize the tourist, cinema and printing industries 
behaved with such irresponsibility (even by Nigerian standards) that something had 
to be done. By three Amendment Acts, passed in May, 1958, the Boards were limited 
to four ordinary meetings a year, except when the Minister gave his consent to the 
holding of additional ones. ‘ This amendment is required,” said Mr. P. O. Ororuka, 
acting Minister of Commerce, in introducing the Tourist Corporation Amendment Bill, 
“because the Corporation has had more meetings than appeared necessary... . 
If the Corporation is properly organized and if the Secretary ensures that Members are 
well briefed in advance of the meeting, it should be possible for the Corporation to take 
Its decisions at fewer meetings, delegating executive power to the General Manager to 
implement the decisions taken. . . .” (Eastern Region House of Assembly Debates, loc. cit.). 
At the time of writing, no similar action has been taken in respect of the Development 


Corporation. 
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The Powers of the Minister 
Ministerial powers over the Corporations became more extensive when the 
former “‘ Colony and Protectorate ” Law of 1951 was replaced by the present 
regional laws, passed in 1954 and 1955. According to the former, 
the main specific ministerial functions (then exercisable by the Chief 
Commissioner) were the approval of (a) investment, (6) administrative 
expenditures (including salaries and terms and conditions of appointment of 
officers), and (c) schemes. In respect of the last category, the important 
limitation was imposed that approval could not be withheld if “ in the judge- 
ment of the said Chief Commissioner concerned,”’ the scheme was “‘ within 
the resources of the Regional Production Development Board concerned and 
within the purposes to which the R.P.D.B. was empowered to devote its 
funds.’!? Various “‘ approvals ” are also specified in the three current laws, 
but two of them contain, in addition, provisions for the making of “ general 
directions.” For the Eastern Region Development Corporation these are 
as follows : 
“The Minister may, after consultation with the Corporation, give to the 
Corporation directions of a general or specific character as to the exercise 
and performance by the Corporation of any of its functions in relation to 
matters appearing to him to concern the public interest and the Corporation 
shall give effect to such directions. 
In particular and without prejudice to the generality of (the above) 
provisions . . . the Minister may, after consultation with the Corporation— 
(a) direct that the Corporation shall act in accordance with a general 
programme of policy or development settled from time to time with the 
approval of the Minister, or (6) direct that the Corporation shall discontinue 
or restrict any of their activities. . . .””1* 
The Law for the Western Regional Corporation gives the Governor in Council 
(de facto, the Council of Ministers) the authority to issue general directions 
** as to the exercise and performance ” of the Board’s “ powers and duties,” 
and the Minister, with the prior approval of the Governor in Council, the 
authority to issue “ directions of a general or specific character as to the 
manner of use or management of the funds of the Board.””!® 
True to its proclaimed policy of “‘ de-politicizing”’ development, the 
Northern Region has withheld the power of making general directions. On 
the other hand, the Law is very much more detailed than the other two, 
and contains a correspondingly larger number of specific “ approvals.” 
Only two of these call for comment. One is the requirement of Section 12 
that the extension, by the Loans Committee of the Corporation, of “ loans 
to persons ” should have ministerial approval. This would be quite reasonable 
if the Minister had to approve only the general criteria employed by the 
Corporation in deciding on loan applications ; but, in practice, his assent is 
required for each individual loan—which would appear to be unduly 
restrictive and to burden him with a duty which he is not particularly wel 
qualified to perform. Oddly enough, he is not required to vet the Corpor 
tions “‘ schemes,” which are of far greater importance, except for the purpos 
of ensuring that they are within the resources and legal powers of th 
Corporation. 
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PUBLIC ENTERPRISE IN NIGERIA 


The other is the requirement that the Minister should approve the 
Corporation’s application of its funds “to its own necessary expenses 
including the remuneration, honoraria and expenses of its members in 
respect of their duties as members and the payment of the salaries, gratuities 
and pensions of its servants.”?° This provision is common to the Northern, 
Western and Eastern Development Corporation laws and provides the 
Minister with legal justification for “‘ interfering” in a host of day-to-day 
matters. Widely interpreted, it could make short work of such autonomy 
as the Corporations are supposed to possess, for control of “‘ necessary 
expenses ” cannot logically be divorced from control over establishments and 
over organisation generally. 

“ General directions”” appear to be as little used as,they are in this 
country. In Nigeria, there is even less need to use them, because (a) the 
Members of the Board are usually of the same political persuasion as the 
Minister, and (6) the Government is represented, on two of the Boards, by 
permanent officials. In any case, this legislative enhancement of the 
Ministerial powers has made little difference to the authority he actually 
wields. Much more important, from the point of view of sound administration, 
are the specific approvals ; for when the approval of the Minister is necessary 
before a decision takes effect, the result is that he is obliged to consider the 
matter concerned and to give his ruling by letter. If there are too many 
matters of this kind, and if the approvals are unduly delayed, a very slow- 
moving bureaucratic set-up will result. 

How far has this actually occurred? My evidence on this subject is confined 
to the Western Corporation, whose “ approval”’ files, over a period of two 
years, I had the opportunity of studying. In the vast majority of cases, 
approval of the original, unamended decision was given, but sometimes only 
after a very long delay. Many major decisions on matters of principle were 
approved of very quickly indeed, but certain decisions which, although 
important to the smooth running of the Corporation, were of a comparatively 
routine character, appeared to have reposed on the Ministerial desk for a 
very long period. On the whole, the allegation (made to me by an official 
of the Board) that multifarious Ministerial “‘ consents” made “ day-to-day 
administration a difficult matter’ appeared to be sustained by the evidence, 
in spite of the fact that the Minister concerned seemed to be making a real 
effort to exercise his powers reasonably. Under a less reasonable Minister 
the situation could become intolerable. I therefore suggested that many 
of these “‘ consents ” be eliminated and Ministerial powers concentrated on 
a comparatively small number of key decisions. 


THE LEGISLATURES AND THE CORPORATIONS 


As a Development Corporation is a major instrument of the government’s 
economic policy, it cannot be allowed autonomy in important matters. 
Ministerial interest in it is therefore continuous, and there can be no cause 
for complaint when he gives it marching orders. Control by the legislature, 
however, is quite a different matter. Members of the Regional Parliaments 
know very little about economic or commercial affairs, cannot avail themselves 
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of the comparatively skilled advice which the Minister has at his disposal, 
tend to be intensely “ political” in their attitudes to all questions, and often 
are unable to see very far beyond the boundaries of their own constituencies, 
Under these circumstances, the types of parliamentary supervision of public 
enterprise employed by some of the Western European countries would not 
be very helpful. 

In practice, two of the regional Legislatures, the Western and the Northern, 
rarely discuss the Corporations, and even when they do so the debate is 
usually rather perfunctory. Reports are never debated, and even new 
legislation receives little attention. The Second Reading of the ve 
important Western Region Production Development Board Bill (1955) for 
instance, was agreed to without a division. The Committee Stage, which 
followed immediately, occupied only a few minutes, and the Third 
Reading was entirely formal.*4 Occasionally, the Western Board becomes 
a target for Opposition mud-slinging, as during the marathon debate of 
19th-22nd December, 1956, on the Commission of Inquiry into the Activities 
of the Western Region Government.?*_ Rather more frequently, there is a 
passing comment on Board affairs in Committee of Supply. In the North, 
references to Corporation affairs in the Legislature are very rare indeed, 
except by way of constituency-oriented Questions; and the sole reference 
I have been able to discover®* in Committee of Supply shows how different 
is the approach of the regional legislators, on such occasions, from that of 
our own Members of Parliament. The passage reads as follows : 


** Appropriation Bill, 16th March, 1956 
Head 260, Extra-Departmental Services 


Malam Bawa Yelwa: Sub-head 20, item 1—Chairman Development 
Corporation. I want to know whether the holder of this post is a 
Northerner. If he is not a Northerner, I think this post should be held by 
a Northerner (Applause). 

Malam Ibrahim Imam: Sub-head 20, item 2, Administrative Officer 
Class 1. ... I want to know the sort of work this officer is doing. 
Is he the Secretary of the Corporation or what? I ask, because he is 
transferred from the former Chairman of the Marketing Board. 

The Financial Secretary : Read the footnote. 

Malam Ibrahim Imam: I want to know what sort of work he is going to 
do in the Corporation. He was formerly Chairman of the Marketing Board. 
The Financial Secretary: Read the footnote. 

Malam Ibrahim Imam: Is he still the chairman ? 

Sub-heads 16-20 agreed to.” 


Northern Ministers rather frequently, and also rather unpredictably, 
employ the “ I am informed by the Board” formula, and sometimes choose 
to disclaim responsibility for Corporation policies. Western Ministers, on 
the other hand, have often appeared to welcome rather than to discourage 
parliamentary interest. For instance, the Western Minister of Development, 
Chief Akran, in moving the Second Reading of the 1955 Bill, defended the 
measure in the following ‘terms : 
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“ One effect of this Bill which I am sure will be generally welcomed, will 
be that as a result of the Board’s being brought under Ministerial control, 
the conduct of its affairs will be subject to the direct scrutiny and criticism 
of Members of the legislature. Hitherto, despite the importance of the 
Board as an instrument of Government’s economic policy and as an agency 
for the development of the Region, the Members of this House have been 
unable to keep themselves properly informed of the Board’s activities, 
because the Board has not been subject to Ministerial control. Now, 
however, that there is a Minister in the House who has been made 
specifically responsible for the Board’s activities, Members will find it 
easier to ask questions about the Board and to obtain any information they 
need about its activities.” *® . 
It cannot be said, however, that they have taken much advantage of this 
new freedom, in spite of the fact that the performance of the Board is open 
to strong criticism (see below pp. 33-34). Most of the small number of 
Questions asked have related to constituency matters. It may be, as has 
already been suggested, that this is by no means a bad situation in view of 
the present rather embryonic condition of parliamentary government in 
Nigeria; for satisfactory Board-Minister-Parliament relationships are by no 
means easy to establish, even in countries which have much more 
sophisticated politicians and a much longer experience of parliamentary 
democracy. One must also remember that the Western Legislature, like the 
others, meets for only a few weeks each year, and that the exciting questions 
relating to Nigeria’s political future have occupied much of its limited time. 
A very different situation, however, prevails in the East. There the 
Corporation—“ the terrible Corporation ” as one of the Opposition Members 
described it?*—has been the subject of a series of unsavoury political scandals, 
fully ventilated in the Legislature. On one occasion, the House devoted an 
exceptionally long and bitter debate to a motion calling for an inquiry into 
the Corporation’s operations, during the course of which the Prime Minister, 
Dr. Azikiwe, within whose portfolio the responsibility for the Board lay, 
attempted to place the blame on the former Chairman, Mr. Eyo (whom he 
had dismissed), while Mr. Eyo himself urged that the Premier, being 
“responsible for every act of the E.R.D.C.” could not “‘ escape parliamentary 
accountability.”?” Debates such as this one perhaps give the rather excitable 
Yoruba legislators a necessary opportunity for “ blood-letting,” but they 
also reveal the almost complete incapacity of most Members to understand 
the affairs of the Corporation, and have effected no perceptible improvement 
in its deplorably low efficiency. If serious parliamentary supervision, in 
any of the three Regions, is desirable at this stage—which I very much doubt— 
it would probably be best to attempt it by establishing some kind of Select 
Committee where Members would suffer less temptation to play to the gallery. 


THE RECORD OF THE CORPORATIONS 
How far have the Corporations seriously contributed to Nigeria’s economic 
growth? Unfortunately, none of them can as yet be presented as a success 
story. Apart from their activities as peripheral financial and administrative 
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agencies of government departments (now coming to an end in the East and 
West), they have started a number of industrial enterprises, many of them 
unsound and extremely difficult to justify economically, and organized a 
collection of rather shaky and very expensive agricultural projects, some of 
which have already foundered. Both the Eastern and Western Corporations— 
and particularly the Eastern—have incurred very heavy operational losses, 
met by running down the capital that they have received from the Marketing 
Boards. Both—and again particularly the Eastern—have been accused of 
“‘ squandermania.” Their administrative expenses are very high, and they 
have spent excessive sums on the erection of over-luxurious headquarters 
buildings and on the provision of various “ amenities ” for their Members 
and senior officials. Well might the peasant ask what of permanent value 
has been added to the national resources by the Corporations’ expenditure 
of the money he has contributed, and one is bound to feel that Mr. Bauer 
may be right in suggesting that more might have been achieved if this money 
had been left in peasant hands. Only the Northern Corporation has used its 
resources with reasonable prudence, through the pursuit of what some might 
regard as an ultra-cautious policy. Whereas. the other Corporations have 
vigorously—if often unwisely—assumed the entrepreneurial role, the Northem 
Corporation has tended to regard itself as a “ pump-priming” agency. 
The trouble with this is that there are so few pumps to prime, and conse- 
quently, the Corporation has been mainly concerned with financing depart- 
mental schemes of a non-commercial or quasi-commercial character. It does 
mean, however, that the Corporation has more accumulated resources and 
therefore better future prospects than the other two. 

What is the reason for this rather dismal record? It would be easy ta 
attribute it to the fact that, so far, the Corporations have not been working 
within the framework of any very coherent economic plan. Such planning 
as there is may be accurately characterized by borrowing the words of Seers 
and Ross, who thus described Ghana’s “‘ Development Plan” of 1952: 

“The most noticeable thing about the Development Plan is that it is not 

a Plan at all, in the sense of being a programme of the sequence of events 

by which certain precise economic objectives are to be achieved within: 

specified period. The objectives are vague—progress to a higher standard 
of living for all on a ‘ firm economic basis.’ . . . There is little indication 
of the order of projects ; and there is nothing to show how the parts are 
related to one another, or to the Plan’s objective. In reality, the Plan isa 
catalogue of what each Department would like to do if it had the money, the 
whole being trimmed to what is believed financially practicable, but without 
much reference to what is physically possible or urgently required.”™ 
But planning of the kind that Seers and Ross envisage is a very difficult 
exercise for any under-developed country, and development cannot wat 
while statisticians are being trained to collect and interpret the required 
information. Moreover, it may be argued that, for a country as low in th 
scale of development as Nigeria, nothing so elaborate is really required. 
In a comparatively stationary and backward economy, it has been said, 
“it will probably be easy for individuals with good knowledge of the ke) 
economic inter-relations to pick out the areas in which basic services wi 
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contribute significantly to the growth of total output.”*® This statement, 
I believe, ptovides a more important clue to the failure of the Development 
Corporations, particularly in the Eastern and Western Regions. Their 
industrial and agricultural enterprises have suffered from the lack of those 
basic services upon which every enterprise ultimately depends. Much of 
the capital which has been devoted to “schemes” could have been more 
usefully employed in the extension of the “ infra-structure.” Both in the 
long and in the short run, it is likely to be more “‘ profitable ” to concentrate— 
for instance—on the building of feeder roads for the evacuation of the 
peasant’s produce, thereby stimulating his productivity, than to attempt a 
patchy and administratively-complicated “ reorganization” of agriculture 
through the establishment of plantations. In the North, this has been 
recognized—although one may criticize the employment ofsa Development 
Corporation for financing what is essentially a departmental and local 
government function. In the East and West, it is a lesson that is being 
expensively learnt. These areas, admittedly, are higher in the scale of 
economic development than the North. Nevertheless, it can be cogently 
argued that the Eastern and Western Development Corporations have 
suffered through being given terms of reference which have stimulated them 
to attempt a type of development for which even these two Regions are not 
yet adequately prepared. 

A few simple examples will help to make this clear. One of the problems 
which confronted—and still confronts—the Western Corporation’s canning 
factory at Lafia was the high percentage of non-utilized fruit, representing a 
“very serious loss of plantation revenue.” This loss, said the Board in its 
Annual Report for 1953-54, “results from a number of causes the most 
important of which was the frequent breakdown of transport arrangements 
symptomatic of a young and undeveloped organization.”*® Stated more 
concretely, the reason was that the roads connecting the plantations with the 
factory were so bad that not only the trucks but the fruit that they carried 
frequently suffered severe damage. In this case, preliminary expenditure on 
roads, essential to the success of the enterprise, had not been undertaken. 
Another factory promoted by the same Corporation, the Ikpoba Rubber 
Processing Factory, suffered from “inadequate supplies of good-quality 
latex,”*! due to the fact that it had been started before any serious steps had 
been taken to provide it with a reliable source of raw materials. Yet another 
“basic” deficiency brought disaster to the Apitipiti Co-operative Citrus 
Partnership Plantation. All trees, reported the Board, 

“were carefully tended in the field and mulched before the onset of the 

dry season despite which serious dry season losses have occurred. 

Caterpillar and grasshopper damage has become severe despite hand picking. 

It became obvious that successful establishment of citrus is hazardous in 

the Ibadan area unless dry season watering is possible except in the case of 

the most drought-resistant soils.”>* 
Such examples might be almost indefinitely multiplied. The three selected 
have been taken from the Western Region for the simple reason that the 
Western Board is comparatively honest in its reporting. The Eastern Board 
usually prefers to conceal its failures. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE DEFECTS 


When all this has been said, however, it remains true that many of the failures 
have been the result of sheer administrative inefficiency. The Lafia Canning 
Factory itself provides a deplorable example, which I have documented 
elsewhere**. Another is the Upper Ogun Mechanized Farming Scheme, 
which was established by people who—apparently—were completely ignorant 
of local commercial conditions. 

“Produce marketing,” wrote the Board of this scheme in its Annual 
Report for 1953-54, “‘ continued to be a major problem. The only market 
prices currently available are retail prices and it is now apparent that wholesale 
traders expect to purchase bulk supplies at only fifty to sixty per cent of retail 
price levels. Urban food supplies would appear to be provided by in- 
numerable small traders, few of whom have capital to deal in bulk supplies 
without short-term credit. Where reasonable tenders have been awarded 
for Board produce, the sale has often fallen through because credit could 
not be given in the absence of any security. In practically all cases, therefore, 
sales have been made only at prices considerably lower than a study of 
seasonal trends of market prices has led one to expect ”*4, 

There are several reasons for the administrative fecklessness illustrated 
by these two examples. The most obvious is the extreme shortage of 
managerial and commercial talent. Another is the persistent underestimation 
by Board Members of the difficulties of their task, with the result that they are 
inclined to rush into promising-looking schemes without adequate examination 
and planning. A great deal, too, must be attributed to the bureaucratic 
top-heaviness of the organization of the Corporations—a defect aggravated 
(a) by the determination of Board Members to keep managers on a very short 
leash and (6) by the Minister’s lack of confidence in the Members’ own 
powers of judgement. But perhaps most important of all has been that the 
Corporations obtained “easy” capital from the Marketing Boards and 
consequently worked under virtually no financial discipline. Admittedly, 
easy money may be necessary during the early stages of a project, for new 
enterprises in under-developed countries often have to run for several years 
before they can begin to show a return on capital. This factor justifies a 
moratorium or a subsidy ; but if capital is acquired in the form of a grant 
on which no interest need ever be paid, and if there are expectations that more 
capital, on similar terms, will be forthcoming from the same source, the 
temptation to go slack may be irresistible, particularly if the Board Members 
are lacking in commercial experience. Both the Eastern and the Western 
Regional Governments have now realised the dangers of easy money, and 
charge a rate of interest on Treasury-supplied funds. Moreover, as a result 
of the slump in world prices for primary commodities, the Marketing Boards 
can no longer be used as milch cows for the Corporations. But the imposition 
of this new discipline has come rather late in the day, and the effect of the 
present shortage of funds has been to limit the Corporations’ powers to 
embark on new—and potentially profitable—ventures, while leaving on theif 
hands a large number of chronically defective enterprises whose losses have 
to be met by eating into reserves. In this respect, the situation of the Eastern 
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Region Development. Corporation is particularly unfortunate. Since 1954 
it has received no new injections of capital, and its accumulated losses, as 
at 31st March 1957 (the latest date for which a Consolidated Balance Sheet 
is at present available), were £446,875, of which over £200,000 were in respect 
of the financial year 1956-57°®. When one considers that £3,592,951 of its 
original £6,171,700 worth of capital is accounted for by Fixed Assets, Current 
Assets and Development Expenditure,** the seriousness of this position hardly 
needs underlining. 

At first sight, it may seem surprising that so poor a level of performance 
has been reached by Corporations which have employed a high proportion 
of “expatriates ” in senior managerial positions and which, in some cases, 
have used western firms as managing agents for their schemes. Part of the 
trouble, as I have indicated, is that the managers have been inhibited from 
giving of their best by their involvement in bureaucratic formalities (which 
are themselves partly the product of African suspicion of the foreign 
“imperialist ”). Often, too, their advice has been disregarded on the policy 
level, where it could have been of most value, with the result that they have 
been given impossible assignments, sometimes with disastrous effects on 
their morale. It must be remembered that their position is very different 
from that of the expatriates who are running the Federal Corporations, 
which were created by Britons, staffed by them at the middle as well as at 
the top managerial levels, and organized on principles well-established by 
experience in the metropolitan country. The Development Corporations, 
by contrast, have passed under African control while still in an experimental 
stage, and their expatriate managers, few in number and rather isolated, have 
been attempting to cope, under very difficult conditions, with tasks for which 
British experience provides little guidance. Furthermore, these expatriates 
are not invariably enterprising and vigorous types. Some of them, recruited 
in a hole-and-corner fashion by Board Chairmen on their trips to Europe*’, 
have been people to whom European firms would not have assigned very 
responsible positions, and not a few have undergone marked degeneration in 
the African environment. The chronic alcoholic in charge of the Corporation 
plantation, which he proceeds to allow to revert to that semi-wild state which 
a few months’ neglect can so easily produce, is not an entirely unfamiliar 
figure. Of course there are some excellent men, but not enough of them to 
tip the balance. Unfortunately as “ Nigerianization” proceeds and 
conditions of service become more difficult, there is likely to be even fewer 
of them.* 

*The Eastern Region has been proceeding with Nigerianization most rapidly. 
Mr. Eronini stated that since he took over the Corporation, in the previous year, eighteen 
expatriates had had their services dispensed with, at a “ saving” of £50,000 (Eastern 
Region House of Assembly Debates, Official Report, First Session, First Meeting, 
21st March-10th April 1957, col. 578). The “ saving,” however, does not appear in the 
1956-57 Accounis of the Corporation, which show “ administrative expenses ” a8 rising 
from £202,087 to £237,925, against a fall in “ operating expenses ” from £411,351 to 
£316,518 (First Annual Report, p. 42 ; Second Annual Report, p. 42). Not without reason 
does the 1956-57 Report sound a note of caution. While noting that “the policy of 
reorganization pursued by the Corporation . . . resulted in a reduction of Expatriate 
Senior Staff with a corresponding increase in the number of African Senior Staff,” it 


states that the Board has “ always borne in mind that there were a number of posts which 
expatriates would continue to hold until suitable Africans were available ” (Jbid., p. 7). 
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As for the managing agents, they have been confronted with very similar 
problems and affected by similar conditions. An added difficulty has been 
that their terms of employment have not always given them a financial 
incentive strong enough to maintain an adequate level of efficiency. In the 
absence of such an incentive, it is all too easy to take one’s colour from one’s 
environment and go slack. It is therefore not difficult to understand why 
the employment of expatriates, individually or collectively, has failed to 
extricate the Development Corporations from their difficulties. 


PERSPECTIVES 


It is nevertheless the “‘ expatriate ” who still holds some of the most important 
keys to Nigeria’s economic future, provided he can be employed on suitable 
conditions and given the necessary incentives. For, regarded solely from the 
standpoint of industrial and commercial efficiency, the whole problem of 
development via the Corporations admits of only one immediate solution— 
the pursuit of a policy of “ partnership” with foreign firms. In default 
of anything more sophisticated, potential profitability, realistically calculated 
after all factors likely to affect supplies, costs and demand have been carefully 
considered, provides a reasonable developmental criterion. As, up to 
recently, the Corporations have either ignored this criterion or misapplied it, 
the obvious course is to bring in someone who dare not ignore or misapply 
it, for fear of losing his own money, and who possesses the skills necessary 
for execution as well as planning. Recognizing this, the Western Regional 
Government has ruled that its Development Board shall not embark upon 
any further large-scale plantation schemes “except in conjunction with 
technical and/or financial partners who are prepared to make a substantial 
contribution to the capital cost involved, ”** and the Board’s own emphasis 
is now on the formation of ‘‘ mixed ” enterprises, with considerable participa- 
tion of private foreign capital, in respect of its schemes for the establishment 
of industries designed to utilize indigenous resources of raw materials. This 
new orientation, combined with the fact that the Board has now to pay “ interest 
at economic rates,” should ensure that these schemes are more carefully 
selected arid economically more viable than the former ones. 

That reliance on the foreigner has certain disadvantages, even from a 
strictly economic point of view, is obvious enough ;* but it is difficult to see 
any practicable alternative for a country at Nigeria’s present stage of develop- 
ment. Politically, the pill is even more difficult to swallow, and those 
politicians, such as Chief Awowolo, who have been most outspoken in their 
advocacy of foreign capital participation in Development Corporation schemes, 
expose themselves to the charge of reintroducing imperialism by the back door. 

* “© We must stop to ask what will happen if, as opportunities for profitable industries 
open, these opportunities are smartly taken up by foreigners, just because they have the 
capital and know-how ready. And the answer is obvious: we shall have an economy 
in which only those industries exist which foreigners wish to establish. Apart from the 
contribution of these industries to revenue, the profits will be drained abroad. Our 
economic growth will be most ‘lop-sided, being determined by profit opportunities in 
Europe. We may learn some techniques, but techniques which you can never use except 
at someone else’s dictates are of little use for your own full economic development.” 


(Asuquo Ita: Fundamental Problems of Nigeria’s Economic Growth, Part II, in New 
Nigeria Forum, London, No. 2, May, 1958, p. 9.) . 
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PUBLIC ENTERPRISE IN NIGERIA 


“One danger of opening our flood gates to more foreign investment”, 
writes a critic of this policy, Mr. Asuquo Ita, “. . . arises precisely from the 
fact that imperialist exploitation and control are then exerted through native 
participants. If the Americans, the British, the French and the Germans 
were to pour their capital into Nigeria at the rate we desire, Nigeria would 
simply become, like other semi-colonial countries, a helpless pawn on the 
chessboard of foreign powers anxious to protect and strengthen their invest- 
ments in Nigeria, and acting now directly and now through local participants 
and appendages”. (Page 15). 

His conclusion is that “‘ Nigeria must, however difficult the practice, depend 
first and foremost on her own initiative and on domestic capital formation ” ; 
but unfortunately he has very few ideas about giving effect to this heroic 
policy, apart from the suggestion that more attention should be paid to 
labour-intensive projects, utilizing under-employed agricultural labour. 

His whole approach, in fact, strikes a rather old-fashioned note, still often 
sounded by those countries just emerging from politically-dependent status. 
For there is no real danger of a “ flood ” of foreign investment ; the problem 
is rather to secure enough of it to act as a catalytic agent for economic advance. 
Such investment, moreover, by no means automatically reduces a country 
to a “ semi-colonial ” status, as the example of India clearly proves. That 
the path mapped out for the Development Corporations by the Premier 
of the Western Region has its dangers, both economic and political, is not 
in dispute ; but there are the strongest arguments for maintaining that these 
are likely to be outweighed by its benefits. So far, the Development Corpora- 
tions have failed to contribute significantly to the process of developmental 
“take-off”. On the contrary, in at least two of the three Regions they have 
been responsible for a very considerable waste of scarce resources. If bringing 
in the foreign provider of capital and skill, on mutually acceptable terms, is 
the only way of ending this situation—and it is difficult to see any immediately 
practicable alternative—then the time has come for progressive Nigerian 
opinion to concentrate on “ ways and means ” instead of reiterating the old 
anti-imperialist arguments. The transition is not easy to make, because anti- 
imperialism cannot be dismissed as mere irrelevance and still has a powerful 
vote-catching appeal. But it must be made if the Development Corporations 
are to begin to address themselves seriously to their formidable task. 
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The Author’s best thanks are again due to Professor Barback, of the University College, 
Tbadan, who offered valuable comments on the proof of this article. 

1The Development of Iraq (Iraq Development Board, 1955). 

*The Chilean Development Corporation (I.L.O. Studies and Reports, New Series, 
No. 5, Montreal, 1947). 

%See Lord Salter: op. cit., p. 102. 

‘Basis of a Development Programme for Colombia, Baltimore, 1950, p. 82. 

5Report to the President of the United States by the Economic Survey Mission to the 
Philippines, Washington, D.C., 1950, p. 53. 

®See Charles Issawi: Egypt at Mid-Century, London, 1954, p. 226. 

?The Economic Development of Nigeria, Lagos, 1954, p. 54. 

®International Bank Mission: op. cit., pp. 53, 54. 

®See Northern House of Assembly Debates, Fourth Session, Part I, 2nd-9th March, 1955, 
p. 14; also zbid., Debate on the Reorganisation Bill, 10th August, 1955. 

10R, I. Oliver: Nigeria (H.M.S.O., Overseas Economic Surveys, 1957), p. 35. See 
also beg and Protectorate of Nigeria: Ordinance, No. 27 of 1951, Section 17. 

 cit., p. 51. 

12** While the present reserves of the boards can be an important source of development, 
we recommend that the board’s contribution be made through long-term loans to 
government out of that portion of their funds which need not be kept liquid” (Ibid., p. 51). 

18See, for instance, the references given on pp. 281-282 of my Public Enterprise and 
Economic Development (London, 1959). 

14See, for instance, the Western Region’s Finance Corporation and Local Loans Boards 
Ordinance, 1955, No. 9 of 1955. 

15Quoted from an internal Board memorandum. 

16No. 14 of 1955, Section 4. 

17Colony and Protectorate of Nigeria: Ordinance, No. 27 of 1951, Section 17, 
Sub-section 5. 

18Rastern Region, No. 12 of 1954, Section 14. 

1’Western Region, No. 12 of 1955, Section 17. The purpose of this distinction is not 
entirely clear, nor is the distinction itself. 

20Jtid., Section 38; Eastern Region No. 12 of 1954, Section 16; Western Region, 
No. 12 of 1955, Section 23. 

1Western Region House of Assembly Debates, Third Session, 1st-11th March, 1955, 
pp. 219-26. 

22See Ibid., Omnibus Issue, No. 6, particularly cols. 336 passim. 

28The Northern “ Hansard,” unfortunately, is not indexed. 

**Northern Region House of Assembly Debates, Official Report, Fifth Session, First 
Meeting. 

7 oc. cit., p. 120. 

26In Supply Debate, Ist April, 1957. Eastern Region House of Assembly Debates, 
Official Report, First Session, First Meeting, 21st March-10th April, 1957, col. 242. 

2?Ibid., Third Session, Second and Third Meetings, 22nd-27th June and 
2nd-8th August, 1956, pp. 29-64. 

28Report on the Financial and Physical Problems of Development in the Gold Coast, 
Accra, 1952, pp. 138-39. ; 

Virgil Salera: On Investment in Basic Services, in Inter-American Economic Affaits, 
Vol. VII, Spring, 1954, p. 58. 

SP. 7, para. 25. 

*14nnual Report, 1955-56, p. 34, para. 100. 

324nnual Report, 1954-55, pp- 24-25, para. 98. 

3°Public Enterprise and Economic Development, pp. 443-46. 

“Pp, 23, para. 55. 

*5Second Annual Report of the Eastern Region Development Corporation, 1956-57, p. 32. 
In Debate in the House of Assembly, the Corporation’s i » Mr. Eronini, claime 
that it was “‘ preposterous ” for the Opposition Member, Mr. Ikoku, to “ say that within 
a space of three months the E.R.D.C. is running at a loss of something near £52,000 
(Eastern Region House of Assembly Debates, Official Report, Fixst Session, First Meeting, 
21st March-10th April, 1957, cols. 577-78). The correctness of Mr. Ikoku’s estimate 
was proved by the Corporation’s own report, published a year later. 

%6Second Annual Report, p. 32. , 

87See Eastern Region House of Assembly Debates, Official Report, First Session, First 
Meeting, 21st March-10th April, 1957: Adjournment Debate, cols. 542-56, 575-84. 
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The Comptroller and Auditor-General 
in India and the United Kingdom 


By S. L. SHAKDHER 


Mr. S. L. Shakdher is Joint Secretary in the Secretariat of the Lok Sabha 

(the Indian House of Commons). In addition to direct experience of the 

Indian Public Accounts Committee he has had the advantage of talks with 

members of the staff of the British House of Commons and the Comptroller 
and Auditor-General 


GENERAL POSITION—IN INDIA 


HE Comptroller and Auditor-General of India is appointed by the 

President by warrant under his hand and seal. He can be removed from 
office only in like manner and on like grounds as a Judge of the Supreme 
Court, who in accordance with Article 124 (clause 4) of the Constitution cannot 
be removed “ except by an order of the President passed after an address 
by each House of Parliament supported by a majority of the total membership 
of that House and by a majority of not less than two-thirds of the members 
of that House present and voting has been presented to the President in 
the same session for such removal on the ground of proved misbehaviour 
or incapacity.” The President makes the appointment to the office of the 
Comptrolier and Auditor-General on the advice of the Prime Minister. 
The incumbent of the post is usually one who has held high appointments 
in the Central Government Secretariat, for a wide knowledge and experience 
of the administration of the Government Departments are considered 
indispensable to this office. 

The ‘Comptroller and Auditor-General, before he enters upon his office 
makes and subscribes before the President or some person appointed on 
his behalf by the President an oath or affirmation according to the form 
set out in the Constitution. This is as follows: “I, ........ » having been 
appointed Comptroller and Auditor-General of India do swear in the name 
of God/solemnly affirm that I will bear true faith and allegiance to the 
Constitution of India as by law established, that I will duly and faithfully 
and to the best of my ability, knowledge and judgement perform the duties, 
of my office without fear or favour, affection or illwill and that I will uphold 
the Constitution and the laws.” 

The Comptroller and Auditor-General has full administrative control 
over all the officers and staff serving in the Audit Department, except that 
first appointments to the Indian Audit and Accounts Service are made by 
the President and powers regarding major disciplinary action in regard 
to the officers of that service, viz., dismissal and removal from service, are 
vested in the President. The President can prescribe by rules the conditions 
of service of persons serving in the Audit and Accounts Department and 
the administrative powers of the Comptroller and Auditor-General only 
after consultation with the Comptroller and Auditor-General. 

The Comptroller and Auditor-General submits his Audit Report relating 
to the accounts of the Union to the President and that relating to the accounts 
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of a State to the Governor of the State. Article 151 of the Constitution 
requires the President and the Governor to cause it to be laid before each 
House of Parliament or before the legislature of the State as the case may be, 

The salary and other conditions of service of the Comptroller and Auditor- 
General are required by Article 148 to be determined by Parliament by 
law and neither his salary nor his rights in respect of leave of absence, pension 
or age of retirement can be varied to his disadvantage after his appointment. 
The Comptroller and Auditor-General (Conditions of Service) Act, 1953, 
regulates certain conditions of his service in the matter of term of his office 
and pension. Other conditions of service, save as otherwise expressly 
provided for in the Act, are as specified in the Second Schedule of the 
Constitution. Under the Act, his term of office is fixed at 6 years. By 
Article 148 (4) he is debarred from eligibility for further office either under 
the Government of India or under the Government of any State after he 
has ceased to hold his office. The administrative expenses of his office are 
charged upon the Consolidated Fund of India. 

No Minister represents the Comptroller and Auditor-General in the 
Houses of Parliament and no Minister can be called upon to take any 
responsibility for any actions done or omitted to be done by him. 

All the foregoing provisions go to show that the Comptroller and Auditor- 
General is an independent authority, free from control by any executive 
department of the Government or the Government of the day. 

The Comptroller and Auditor-General is required to perform such duties 
and exercise such powers in relation to the accounts of the Union and of 
the States and of any other authority or body as may be prescribed by or 
under any law by Parliament and, until provision in that behalf is so made, 
to perform such duties and exercise such powers as were conferred or exercised 
by the Auditor-General of India immediately before the commencement 
of the Constitution in relation to the accounts of the Dominion of India 
and of the Provinces respectively. Parliament has not so far prescribed 
by any law* the duties and powers of the Comptroller and Auditor-General. 
Some Acts} of Parliament constituting corporations or other bodies have 
in individual cases prescribed that the Comptroller and Auditor-General 
should conduct the audit of such corporations or bodies. In the main, 


*It has been stated that a Bill on the subject is under preparation and will be brought 
before Parliament in due course. It is likely that the comments of the Public Accounts 
Committee may be invited on the Bill. In this connection, it may be noted that in the 
United Kingdom the first Exchequer and Audit Department Bill was prepared by the 
Treasury with the assistance of the Board of Audit and was introduced in the House 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer. The Bill was committed by the House to the Public 
Accounts Committee which was then five years old. The Committee considered the clauses 
of the Bill, took evidence on it and made certain amendments. (See paragraph 2 of the 
historical memorandum prepared by the Comptroller and Auditor General which was 
attached to the report of 1916 Public Accounts Conmumittee.) 


t(a) Damodar Valley Corporation Act, 1948. 
(6) The Employees’ State Insurance Act, 1948. 
(c) Industrial Finance Corporation Act, 1948. 
(d) Rehabilitation Finance Administration Act, 1948. 
(e) Air Corporations Act, 1953. 
See also Section 619 of the Indian Companies Act, 1956 which provides as follows : 


“619. Application of sections 224 to 233 to Government Companies.—(1) In the case 
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THE COMPTROLLER AND AUDITOR-GENERAL IN INDIA AND THE UNITED KINGDOM 


therefore, his duties continue to remain the same as were being performed 
by the Auditor-General of the Dominion of India before the Constitution 
came into force in accordance with Government of India (Audit and Accounts) 
Order, 1936, as adapted by the India (Provisional Constitution) Order, 1947. 

Before the Constitution came into force, the functions of the Auditor- 
General of the Dominion of India included keeping of accounts for Civil 
(except Railways) and P. and T. Departments of the Government and also 
making of payments in certain cases on their behalf—functions which normally 
belong to administrative departments. The transfer of accounting functions 
relating to railways from the Auditor-General to the Railway authorities 
was completed by stages in 1929. The Defence accounts have always been 
under the control of the Financial Adviser—Defence Finance—a wing of 
the Ministry of Finance of the Central Government. The Initial and 
Subsidiary Accounts Rules’ placed the responsibility for keeping the initial 
accounts on Treasuries and Departmental officers. The responsibility for 
payment by the offices under the control of the Comptroller and Auditor- 
General (i.e., Civil Accountants-General and A.G.P.T.) related to only a 
few provincial Headquarter stations. 

The above position still continues despite the fact that Parliament and 
the Public Accounts Committee have repeatedly pointed out the desirability 
of transferring the remaining accounting and payment functions to the 
administrative departments. Through the concerted efforts of the Comp- 
troller and Auditor-General and the Government to bring about this obvious 
reform, some headway in a small measure has been made recently. But 
the scheme of separation of accounts from the audit shows no marked progress 
or early fulfilment. The main arguments used against the separation of 
functions are the deficiency of trained manpower and extra cost involved. 
Sometimes other arguments are put forward. In my opinion they seem 
to be based on expediency and practical difficulties in the working of the 
scheme as opposed to the fundamental principle of having a small, compact, 
efficient and totally independent audit organization in accordance with the 
spirit and provisions of the Constitution. Such arguments, briefly sum- 
marized, are as follows : 


of a Government company, the following provisions shall apply, notwithstanding anything 
contained in sections 224 to 233. 

(2) The auditor of a Government company shall be appointed or reappointed by the 
Central Government on the advice of the Comptroller and Auditor-General of India. 

(3) The Comptroller and Auditor-General of India shall have power— 

(a) to direct the manner in which the company’s accounts shall be audited by the 
auditor appointed in pursuance of sub-section (2) and to give such auditor instructions 
in regard to any matter relating to the performance of his functions as such ; 

(6) to conduct a supplementary or test audit of the company’s accounts by such 
person or persons as he may authorize in this behalf; and for the purposes of such 
audit, to require information or additional information to be furnished to any person 
or persons so authorized, on such matters, by such person or persons, and in such 
form, by general or special order, direct. 

(4) The auditor aforesaid shall submit a copy of his audit report to the Comptroller 
and Auditor-General of India who shall have the right to comment upon, or supplement, 
the audit report in such manner as he may think fit. 

(5) Any such comments upon, or supplement to, the audit report shall be placed 
before the annual general meeting of the company at the same time and in the same 
Manner as the audit report. 
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(i) Accounting and audit functions are inter-related. The pre-check of 
claims before admission for payment, the examination of contract 
documents, &c., with reference to financial principles and practices 
undertaken in accounting are essentially audit processes. Therefore, 
there is nothing inherently wrong in combining the two functions. 

(ii) An audit independent of administration is necessary to ensure that 
the internal accounting organization has not slurred over its responsibility 
and has not been coerced by the administration in admitting questionable 
claims and overlooking irregular practices. Where the accounting 
organization itself is outside the control of the administration, there 
does not appear to be any objection in the combination of the two 
functions. 

(iii) Under the rules at present in force, certain responsibilities in the field 
of accounts have been imposed on the Comptroller and Auditor-General. 
Therefore, arrangements will have to be made for the consolidation of 
departmental accounts and the compilation of finance accounts of the 
Central and State Governments as a whole. This co-ordinating role 
will imply that uniformity in accounting principles and processes in 
the units dispersed in the various Ministries has to be maintained. In 
this connection, the recent reorganization of the States on a linguistic 
basis, where official business is transacted in the lanaguge of the States, 
has raised yet another obstacle in the way of uniform accounting 
procedure. 


(iv) As the Constitution provides for a single Comptroller and Auditor- 
General unlike other federal Constitutions, the implication of the 
disintegration of a specialized department which has been built up 
over a period of a century with traditions of integrity and efficiency 
have to be studied carefully. 


In spite, therefore, of the Constitutional provisions placing the Comptroller 
and Auditor-General in an entirely independent position, a certain sub- 
ordination on his part to the Government, in so far as accounting and payment 
functions are concerned, is implied, though under a well-regulated convention 
which Government fully and scrupulously observe, Government seldom 
interfere in the discretion of the Comptroller and Auditor-General in his 
day-to-day administration. 

The combination of audit functions with the accounts and payment 
functions is likely to bring—and it frequently does bring—the Comptroller 
and Auditor-General under an indirect control of the Minister of Finance, 
for the Minister is very often called upon to answer questions in Parliament 
on matters which are handled by the Comptroller and Auditor-General 
on his behalf. Speaker Mavalankar ruled that so long as the Comptroller 
and Auditor-General was responsible for maintaining accounts in additioa 
to conducting audit, admissibility of questions relating to the former must 
be regulated as in the case of any other Ministry. In regard to audit functions 
of the Comptroller and Auditor-General, questions relating to day-to-day 
administration are not normally admitted, but questions involving supply 
of factual data or statistics or on matters which have a bearing on policy 
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THE COMPTROLLER AND AUDITOR-GENERAL IN INDIA AND THE UNITED KINGDOM 


may be admitted. Normally such questions are admitted for written answer 
only so that the need for raising supplementaries may be avoided. The 
Minister of Finance, who is responsible for answering such questions in the 
House, in practice gets the material for answer from the Comptroller and 
Auditor-General and places it before the House and may answer supple- 
mentaries from such additional material as the Comptroller and Auditor 
General may have’furnished him. In case the Minister has no information 
he informs the House that he will request the Comptroller and Auditor- 
General to look into the matter. 


IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 


In the United Kingdom, the Comptroller and Auditor General—his full 
title being “‘ Comptroller General of the Receipt and Issue of Her Majesty’s 
Exchequer and Auditor General of Public Accounts ”—is appointed by the 
Crown on the advice of the Prime Minister, but he is not required to make 
and subscribe an oath or affirmation before he enters upon his office. Like 
his Indian counterpart, the person appointed to the office has always held 
senior appointments in the Civil Service. The Comptroller and Auditor- 
General holds his office during good behaviour, subject, however, to his 
removal therefrom by the Crown on an address from the two Houses of 
Parliament. The Comptroller and Auditor General is regarded as an officer 
of Parliament and his functions are set out in the Exchequer and Audit 
Department Acts of 1866 and 1921. 

The duties and functions of the Comptroller and Auditor General are 
or can be imposed upon him by Statutes or by the Treasury. In carrying 
out the first of these, the Comptroller and Auditor General is not responsible 
to the Executive. Questions in Parliament about his activities in this respect 
would be out of order as involving no Ministerial responsibility and therefore 
would not be accepted at the Table. If it were to be alleged that the 
Comptroller and Auditor General was not carrying out these duties properly, 
it would be in order, though in fact it has never been done, for the Member 
making the allegations to put down a motion for an address to the Crown 
asking for the removal of the Comptroller and Auditor General. It must 
also be borne in mind that since the Comptroller and Auditor General is 
regarded as a servant of the House and not of an individual Member, a question 
is not the appropriate method for eliciting additional information from him. 
The proper procedure is to move for a Return ordering him to produce 
the required information. But, here again, this procedure has never been 
adopted. 

As regards the second category of the Comptroller and Auditor General’s 
duties, however, he is differently placed since the Executive lays those duties 
upon him and so, to the extent Ministerial responsibility exists, questions 
are in order. Questions asking, for example, whether accounts not previously 
subject to the audit should in future be made so subject, have frequently 
been admitted. Questions concerning the establishment* of the Exchequer 
and the Audit Department, the staff of which are civil servants, can similarly 
be asked. Such questions would be addressed to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and answered by the Financial Secretary to the Treasury, who 
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would, of course, also take the responsibility for answering any supplementary 
questions although in case of doubt it would be for the Chair to decide whether 
the supplementaries to the questions are in order. 

The Comptroller and Auditor General in Britain is concerned with audit 
and Exchequer functions only. Every appropriation account (160 in all) 
is examined by him on behalf of the House of Commons and in the examination 
of such accounts the Comptroller and Auditor General satisfies himself 
that the money expended has been applied to the purpose or purposes for 
which the grants made by Parliament were intended to provide and that 
the expenditure conforms to the authorities governing it.» The Comptroller 
and Auditor General is required to report to the House of Commons any 
important change in the extent or character of any examination made by him. 

He is also required to examine on behalf of the House of Commons all 
the statements of accounts showing the income and expenditure account 
of any shipbuilding, manufacturing, trading or commercial services conducted 
by any Department of the Government, together with such balance sheets 
and statements of profit and loss and particulars of costs as the Treasury 
may require them to prepare and he shall certify and report on them to the 
House of Commons. 

OTHER COMPARISONS 


Both in India and the United Kingdom the Comptroller and Auditor-General 
may undertake by consent the audit of accounts* of ex-officio transactions 
of Public Offices in non-voted money ; of semi-independent or independent 
bodies and certain international bodies. 

In the United Kingdom the dates when the accounts should be compiled 
by the Departments concerned and transmitted to the Audit Department 
and the report thereon submitted by the Comptroller and Auditor General 
to the House of Commons are laid down by the Exchequer and Audit 
Department Act and all concerned are required to conform to these dates. 
The time-table is so devised that the accounts relating to Civil Service and 
revenue departments, including all other trading accounts relating to ship- 
building, manufacturing, trading and commercial accounts, should be 
presented to the House of Commons by 3lst January, and the accounts 
relating to Army, Navy and Air Force should be presented to the House 
of Commons by 15th March, after the termination of the financial year 
to which the relevant accounts relate. 

In the United Kingdom the Comptroller and Auditor General audits 
the accounts of the receipts of revenue and of every receiver of money which 
by law is payable into the Exchequer. In India, however, several important 
categories of revenue are still not audited. At present, except in regard 
to customs, no test audit of revenue is being conducted by the Comptroller 
and Auditor General. In a recent audit report he has suggested that it 
would be desirable to conduct such checking of other revenue heads, especially 
income-tax. 


*In the United Kingdom such accounts cover a wide range of activity, some like the 
Hospital accounts directly financed from Votes and others like the Insurance Fund 
Account financed mainly from contributions. There are a number of semi-public 
accounts such as those of the Church Estates Commissioners. In all, he certifies about 
370 accounts each year. 
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THE COMPTROLLER AND AUDITOR-GENERAL IN INDIA AND THE UNITED KINGDOM 


Both in India and the United Kingdom details of the expenditure out 
of the secret service are not examined by the Comptroller and Auditor- 
General, and Parliament is content with a certificate to the Appropriation 
Account saying that the amount shown in the account to have been expended 
is supported by certificates from responsible Ministers or officers, as in 
India the Secretary of the Ministry concerned gives the prescribed certificate. 

In the United Kingdom it is laid down in the letter of appointment of 
Accounting Officers, who are as a rule permanent Heads of Departments 
and generally recognized by Ministers, that it is their duty to represent 
to Ministers their objections to any course of action which they regard as 
involving inefficient or uneconomical administration. If such objection 
involve the Accounting Officer’s personal liability on a question of formal 
regularity or propriety, he has to set out his objections to the proposed 
expenditure and his ground for it, in writing, to his Minister, and he only 
makes the payment upon a written instruction from his Minister over-ruling 
the objection. After making the payment he informs the Treasury of the 
circumstances and sends the papers to the Comptroller and Auditor General 
for the information of the Public Accounts Committee, which would no 
doubt then acquit him of any personal responsibility for the expenditure. 

In India since 20th August, 1958, when revised arrangements for financial 
control were introduced whereby wider financial powers were given to 
administrative Ministries and financial advice was decentralized, it has been 
laid down as follows : 


“ All cases in which the advice tendered by the Financial Adviser of the 
Ministry is not accepted should be referred to the Secretary of the Ministry 
for his orders, and if the Secretary also differs from the advice, the case 
should be brought to the notice of the Minister. A monthly statement 
of cases, if any, where the Financial Adviser’s views have not been accepted, 
giving a summary of the differences and the final decision, should be 
forwarded by the Secretary of the Ministry to the Ministry of Finance 


for information, a copy being endorsed to the Comptroller and Auditor 
General simultaneously.” 


PUBLIC ACCOUNTS COMMITTEE 


Both in the United Kingdom and in India audit reports of the Comptroller 
and Auditor-General stand automatically referred to the Committee of 
Public Accounts, which in the United Kingdom consists of Members of 
the House of Commons only, while in India it is a body composed of fifteen 
Members of the Lok Sabha (the House of the People), with which seven 
Members of the Rajya Sabha (the House of the States) are associated at 
the request of the Lok Sabha, the request being renewed every year by a 
separate resolution of the Lok Sabha in which the Rajya Sabha is asked 
to concur before nominating its Members. 

The functions of the Public Accounts Committee in the United Kingdom 
and India are respectively laid down in the Standing Orders of the House 
of Commons and in the Rules of Procedure of the Lok Sabha. 

It is often stated that the function of the Public Accounts Committee— 
ie. the scrutiny of Audit reports—is merely post-mortem. Speaker 
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Mavalankar, while speaking at the first inaugural meeting of the Public 
Accounts Committee which was set up after the Constitution came into 
force, deprecated this approach and asserted that the “ Public Accounts 
Committee can influence even the running administration a good deal, 
as we always profit by past experience.” As someone has said, the great 
progress which medical science claims today and has undoubtedly attained 
is mainly based on the detailed post-mortem researches conducted all these 
years. Referring to the approach which the Public Accounts Committee 
should adopt in doing its work, Speaker Mavalankar made the following 
significant observations : 

(i) I have always believed that after all, whatever the quality and quantum 
of expert knowledge, it has to be tested by the service it renders to the 
common consumer and therefore the consumer’s or the layman’s ideals 
in this respect have to be taken into consideration. 

(ii) Members of Parliament will better understand the intention and the 
mind of Parliament than the Comptroller and Auditor-General and 
they can better exercise their discretion and judgment. 


(iii) We are divided, opposed, so long as we discuss a matter and so long 
as finality is not reached. The moment finality is reached it should 
be the effort of everyone to support that. You are sitting in the 
Committee to go by what the Parliament has laid down. The direct 
corollary is that there must not be any party politics so far as examination 
of the accounts is concerned. 


(iv) Even in cases where the Committee finds that money has not been 
properly spent or proper sanction has not been obtained or that the 
interpretation put by the executive officers or the Audit Department 
is wrong, we have to see their point of view and unless one is convinced 
by proof, not by mere suspicion, that there is something wrong somewhere 
in the sense that there is some misappropriation or mishandling of the 
money, our approach has always to be one of sympathy and one of give 
and take. 

These principles cast a heavy responsibility on the Comptroller and Auditor- 
General so to conduct the audit of accounts that a really objective analysis 
of his findings is available to the Committee and the facts on which his 
observations are based are undisputed. This also means that only first-class 
issues are brought before Parliament and the Public Accounts Committee 
through his reports and minor and technical details are eschewed. 

Both in the United Kingdom and India the reports* of the Comptroller 
and Auditor-General are the basis of the investigation of the Public Accounts 
Committee and, although they are necessarily brief, a whole year’s work 
of the entire Department is available to the Committee. So far as the technical 

*In paragraph 1 (introductory) of Audit Report—Central Civil 1955 the Comptroller 
and Auditor-General has stated as follows 

“ Irregularities, in respect of which adequate remedial measures including suitable 
disciplinary action where necessary have been taken by Government, have been 
excluded from this report.” 

A similar paragraph was included in the Audit Report Defence Services, 1957. 


There is no such stipulation in the United Kingdom Audit Reports. 
Thus, the Comptroller and Auditor-General in India, has taken it upon himself to 
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THE COMPTROLLER AND AUDITOR-GENERAL IN INDIA AND THE UNITED KINGDOM 


examination of the expenditure incurred by the Government Department 
is concerned, the Audit Department has delved deeply and brought to bear 
upon such examination all its expert knowledge and experience. It is then 
for the Committee of Public Accounts to apply its mind from the layman’s 
point of view, as pointed out by Speaker Mavalankar, and to make its 
observations from the taxpayer’s and consumer’s point of view. 

In India the Audit Reports, together with the connected Appropriation 
Accounts, are so voluminous that it is impossible for a layman to have an 
idea of all the facts and figures contained in the documents in a reasonably 
short time. In order to assist the Members of the Public Accounts 
Committee, a key to the Audit Report and the connected Appropriation 
Accounts and other papers (which used to be prepared by the Comptroller 
and Auditor-General until recently) is now prepared by the Secretariat 
of the Committee and copies thereof circulated to the Members in advance. 

In paragraph 24 of the historical memorandum attached to the British 
Public Accounts Committee’s Second Report for 1916, it is stated that : 


“The Public Accounts Committee have never considered that the 

Comptroller and Auditor-General is limited in his Reports merely to 

those points which he is bound to bring to the notice of Parliament. The 

Committee of 1888 stated that while it is no doubt difficult in all cases 

to draw a distinction between questions bearing directly on audit matters 

and those which may trench on administrative functions, yet at the same 
time, if in the course of his audit the Comptroller and Auditor-General 
becomes aware of facts which appear to him to indicate an improper 
expenditure or waste of public money, it is his duty to call the attention 
of Parliament to them. The Select Committee of 1902 on National 

Expenditure recommended the Public Accounts Committee, even more 

than in the past, to encourage the Comptroller and Auditor-General to 

scrutinize and criticize improper or wasteful expenditure.” 

The Comptroller and Auditor-General in India has construed his powers 
in a similar manner and he has in fact sometimes raised larger questions 
involving wiser spending and reforms in procedure, organization, change 
of rules, etc. Examples of such matters are : 


(1) The Comptroller and Auditor-General has suggested that for better 
organization and to secure efficiency it was worthwhile to introduce the 
administrative audit system by the departments concerned even if it 
entailed a little extra expenditure. (Para. 21 (i) (3) of Audit Report 
(Civil), 1950.) 


(2) He has reported that the Government are not competent to regulate 
air travel for Ministers under executive orders. (Para. 22 (c) of Audit 
Report, 1950 (Civil).) 


judge finally in every case of irregularity whether adequate (a) disciplinary action has been 
taken, and (6) steps have been taken to prevent such cases in future. Parliament and 
the Public Accounts Committee do not see the light of such cases. There is a danger 
that parliamentary control over public expenditure may be vitiated if facts relating to the 
regularity committed and the action taken by Government are not included in the audit 
teports and the matter is left to be determined between Government and the 
Comptroller and Auditor-General departmentally. 
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(3) It was improper to grant to Judges any emolument not provided by law. 
(Para. 24 (p) of Audit Report, 1950 (Civil).) 


(4) He has suggested that the procedure with regard to placing of contracts 
should be changed. (Para. 54 of Audit Report (Defence), 1950.) 


(5) The Comptroller and Auditor-General has said he should have the right 
to audit expenditure of the State-sponsored concerns, by whatever name 
they were called. (Comptroller and Auditor-General’s statement at 
Appendix I, 3rd Report, First Lok Sabha.) 

(6) Suggestions have been made regarding scrutiny of Budget Estimates 
and revision of financial control in the various Ministries. (Appendix 
to Audit Report (Civil), 1955, Pt. I.) 

In the United Kingdom accounts other than Appropriation Accounts 
audited by the Comptroller and Auditor General are presented to Parliament 
as White Papers, while in India they are laid on the Table of the House 
like any other documents. 

In the United Kingdom the Comptroller and Auditor General is not 
responsible for auditing of accounts of public corporations and therefore 
he has no access to the relevant books and makes no report on their accounts. 
In India, too, the Comptroller and Auditor-General is precluded from 
auditing the accounts of some of the corporations or statutory bodies and 
the Committee of Public Accounts have to proceed on the basis of the audit 
reports submitted by the commercial auditors whom the statotury corporations 
may have appointed as their auditors. 

In the United Kingdom each year a number of accounts are considered 
without witnesses being summoned to answer for them. It is the ideal that 
the programme should be arranged so that, over a period of years, the 
Committee should have the opportunity to examine the accounting officer 
for every account, but the accounts are now so numerous that a greater 
degree of selection is exercised. Unless the Comptroller and Auditor General 
makes some comments on the accounts in his reports, not even the accounts 
of some of the major departments are examined every year with a witness 
present. 

A provisional programme usually prepared by the Comptroller and Auditor 
General in the light of his knowledge as to what is likely to be contained 
in the report on his accounts is submitted to the Chairman of the Committee. 
The Chairman finalizes the programme after taking account of his own 
ideas and the current interests of members. 

In India the programme is prepared by the Secretariat of the Committee 
after the Audit Reports and Accounts have been presented to the House. 
The provisional programme after approval by the Chairman is circulated 
to the Members and the concerned Ministries. All accounts with the 
exception of those few which relate to minor departments are usually examined 
by the Committee each year. Thus all Heads of Departments have to appeat 
before the Committee every year. 

In the United Kingdom, before the commencement of each meeting 
of the Public Accounts Committee, a conference is held in the room of the 
Chairman of the Committee. At this conference, the Chairman, the 
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Comptroller and Auditor General and the Clerk of the Committee are present. 
The conference discusses the important points which should be raised with 
the witnesses regarding examination of particular accounts. This is always 
a confidential meeting and no records are kept or circulated. This meeting 
gives the background to the Chairman in the light of which the witnesses 
are examined. Other Members have no such knowledge and therefore 
a larger proportion of the examination of the witnesses is done by the Chairman 
than by any of the other Members and Members sometimes appear “ rather in 
the role of a juror who will come later to some conclusion on the matters at issue.’ 

In India the Comptroller and Auditor-General prepares a list of important 
points arising out of the accounts and his comments thereon, and this list, 
which is marked “ confidential,” is circulated to the Chairman and the other 
Members of the Committee. The Secretariat of the Committee, under the 
direction of the Chairman, prepares a further list and it also is circulated 
to the Members of the Committee. The latter list supplements the list 
prepared by the Comptroller and Auditor-General. Thus the examination 
of the witnesses is conducted by the Chairman and Members alike and 
Members feel the satisfaction of having participated to the full in the 
discussions. Quite recently the Public Accounts Committee has adopted a 
procedure of dividing itself into working groups. Each such group is entrusted 
a particular subject. The members of the group study the papers on the 
subject and hold preliminary meetings among themselves to discuss points 
of importance on which questions might be put to the witnesses. At such 
meetings the Comptroller and Auditor-General or his officers are also present 
to assist the members. 

In the United Kingdom the Comptroller and Auditor General attends 
the meetings as a witness when evidence is being taken by the Committee. 
He does not sit next to the Chairman, but sits at the other end of the table, 
opposite to the Treasury officials, and intervenes in the discussion only 
when the Chairman asks him to clarify a point or some information is required 
from him. He does not put any question to the witnesses nor make any 
comments or observations on the evidence given by a witness. 

In India, on the other hand, the Comptroller and Auditor-General sits 
on the right-hand side of the Chairman. He continuously holds consultation 
with the Chairman as the evidence is proceeding and very frequently asks 
questions from the departmental witnesses and also makes comments and 
observations in the course of such evidence. The Comptroller and Auditor- 
General is accompanied by his officers, who also sit along with him or behind 
him and continuously assist him with papers, information, &c. Paragraph 19 
of the Audit and Accounts Order, 1936, as adapted, reads as follows : 

“19. Anything which under this Order is directed to be done by the 
Comptroller and Auditor-General may be done by an officer of his Department 
authorized by him, either generally or specially : 

“Provided that except during the absence of the Comptroller and Auditor- 
General on leave or otherwise, an officer shall not be authorized to submit 
on his behalf any report which the Comptroller and Auditor-General is 
required by the Constitution to submit to the President or the Governor.” 

Accordingly the Comptroller and Auditor-General has appointed several 
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Accountants-General and Directors of Audit as his principal audit officers 
who act on his behalf and this explains the reason for their presence at the 
meetings of the Public Accounts Committee. In fact, the Audit reports 
are signed by the Accountant-General or Director of Audit concerned and 
counter-signed by the Comptroller and Auditor-General. 

In the United Kingdom no formal procedure is laid down governing the 
participation of the Comptroller and Auditor General in the drafting of the 
Committee’s report. The Committee are, however, free to call upon him 
and to make use of his help in any way. 

In India, when a draft report is prepared by the Secretariat of the Committee 
under the direction of the Chairman, it is sent to the Comptroller and Auditor- 
General in advance for factual verification and when the report is considered 
by the Committee, the Comptroller and Auditor-General is always present 
to assist the Committee. His presence is recorded in the proceedings of 
the Committee. The Comptroller and Auditor-General is, as usual, 
accompanied by his officers on such occasions also. 

In India the minutes of the Public Accounts Committee are drafted by 
the Secretariat of the Committee, and after approval by the Chairman are 
circulated to Members. The minutes form part of the Report of the 
Committee and supplement the recommendations contained in the main 
Report. The documents supplied to the Committee are also appended 
to the Report of the Committee ; but the evidence given orally is not printed* 
nor laid on the Table of the House. The minutes are therefore of a detailed 
character and embody a good summary of the discussions without mentioning 
actual questions and answers or the names of.members or the witnesses. 
In the United Kingdom, on the other hand, the minutes are very brief and 
do not purport to summarize the evidence given before the Committee. 
The evidence is printed verbatim and presented to the House along with the 
Report. Neither in India nor in the United Kingdom is the Comptroller and 
Auditor-General concerned with the drafting of the minutes of the 
Committee. 

In the United Kingdom it is customary on the retirement of the Comptroller 
and Auditor General and on the appointment of his successor to include a 
special paragraph in the Committee’s final report. In India the Committee 
includes a paragraph in each of its reports every year expressing its thanks 
to the Comptroller and Auditor-General for the valuable assistance rendered 
by him in the deliberations of the Committee. 

In the United Kingdom periodically an epitome of the reports of the 
Public Accounts Committee is brought up to date by the Comptroller and 
Auditor General. It is customary for the Chairman of the Public Accounts 
Committee to move in the House for a return containing the epitome of 


*Before the second World War the evidence used to be printed. It was stopped 
during the war as an economy measure. Since then except on one occasion (1952-53) 
the evidence has not been printed nor laid on the Table. The Committee have examined 
this matter from time to time ; but have not yet made up their minds to make it public. 
Apart from printing difficulties, which have now eased, the main consideration for 
keeping the evidence confidential is the creation of a psychological atmosphere in the mind 
< a — to say freely and frankly what he feels about a certain matter placed 
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the reports from the Committee and of the Treasury minutes thereon with 
Appendix and index. Before doing so the Chairman writes to the Financial 
Secretary to the Treasury asking him to inform the Speaker that he has 
no objection to the motion. In India a similar epitome is brought out by 
the Comptroller and Auditor-General. This epitome is kept in the Library 
of the Public Accounts Committee and is not laid on the Table of the House. 

In India six copies of all papers circulated to the Members of the Committee 
are usually forwarded to the Comptroller and Auditor-General and the 
Accountants-General or Director of Audit concerned. Any fresh note or 
memorandum which the Committee desire is invariably sent by the witness 
through the Office of the Comptroller and Auditor-General, who check 
the facts contained in the memorandum from the audit point of view before 
it is submitted to the Committee. The idea is that the facts should be settled 
between the Administrative Department and the Audit Department before 
they are placed before the Committee. Copies of the final memoranda 
which are circulated to the Members of the Committee are also sent to the 
Comptroller and Auditor-General. The Chairman and the Committee 
have often commented? on this and also criticized the delays in submitting 
written material. Often the Committee has had to delay its report for this 
reason. 

In the United Kingdom, Supply is granted by the terms of the resolution 
of the House to “ Her Majesty.” Ways and Means are granted by the 
Appropriation Act in the form of an authority to the Treasury to make the 
necessary issue from the Consolidated Fund. Before the grants become 
available to the various departments, a Royal Order “is issued by which 
the Sovereign authorizes the Treasury to issue the necessary money to the 
persons charged with the payment of services,” the order being limited 
to the amount of Supply actually granted by Parliament at the time of its 
issue. The Royal Order quotes the amount granted in each Supply resolution 
and the date on which it was agreed to by the House of Commons on report. 
But before it can draw the money from the Consolidated Fund to make 
the issues to the various Departments, the Treasury must receive from the 
Comptroller and Auditor General credits on the Exchequer Accounts at 
the Bank of England. 

The Treasury therefore send to the Comptroller and Auditor General a 
demand every afternoon for the issue of such sums as are needed to finance 
the manu activities of the Government. The Comptroller and Auditor 
General examines these demands and if he is satisfied that they are in 
accordance with parliamentary authority issues credit notes authorizing the 


+See, for example, the introduction to Third and Fourth Reports of the Public 
Accounts Committee (Second Lok Sabha). 

It may be stated in this connection that, in order to understand this difference in 
procedure, the position in the United Kingdom is that as far as possible complete 
information is given to the Public Accounts Committee by the departmental witnesses 
in oral evidence and there is seldom any occasion for them to submit any notes in writing. 
The departmental representatives generally attend the meetings of the Public Accounts 
Committee by themselves (and with one or two Assistants if necessary) and carry 
important and relevant papers only. In India, on the other hand, the departmental 
fepresentatives, despite the fact that they attend the meetings with a larger retinue of 
staff, who carry voluminous records with them, often ask for time to explain their 
position in writing by submitting notes later on. 
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Banks of England and Ireland to issue the money. The procedure today is 
exactly the same as that laid down by Parliament over 90 years ago by 
Sections 14 and 15 of the Exchequer and Audit Departments Act, 1866. 

In India, by the provisions of an Appropriation Act, the money is granted 
to the President. After the relevant Appropriation Act comes into force, 
the Ministry of Finance communicate to the administrative departments 
(and the Accountants-General concerned) in the shape of a lump sum as 
primary units of appropriation the sum granted under the Appropriation 
Act to that Department to defray its expenses on Services and Supplies 
during the course of the year. The Administrative Departments then make 
arrangements for distributing the sanctioned funds, where necessary, among 
the controlling and disbursing authorities subordinate to them. The 
Accountant-General is required to render such assistance in the distribution 
of grants as may be settled in each case.? No procedure® has yet been devised 
whereby, as in the United Kingdom, the Comptroller and Auditor-General 
in India has been vested with control over the issues from the Consolidated 
Fund. The responsibility for drawing the money from the Reserve Bank 
which maintains the Consolidated Fund on behalf of the Government of 
India and for watching the progress of expenditure is laid down on the 
authority administering a grant and for keeping the expenditure within 
the grant. When the Appropriation accounts are drawn up at the end of 
the year, then only the Comptroller and Auditor-General is in a position 
to know whether any authority has exceeded the grant, or whether the 
Government as a whole have drawn in excess of the sum specified in the 
Appropriation Act from the Consolidated Fund of India. 


1Art. 148 (5) of the Constitution of India. 

*Art. 149 ibid. 

®The rules were made under sub-paragraph (3) of paragraph 11 of the Government of 
India (Audit and Accounts) Order, 1936. 

“The total staff of Audit Department is 500 of which 400 are auditors. 

5Section 26 (7) of the Exchequer and Audit Department Act, 1866. 

®*The Control of Public Expenditure by Basil Chubb, p. 189. 

7General Financial Rules Vol. I, Chapter V. 

*On the coming into force of the Constitution in 1950, the designation of the Auditor- 
General was changed to Comptroller and Auditor-General as it was intended that, as in 
the United Kingdom, he should also be responsible for control over exchequer issues. 
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s | The Post Office: A Pioneer of Big Business 

y 

4 By RAYMOND NOTTAGE 

- The Annual Reports of the Post Office for the period 1855-1916 provide 

ts some interesting sidelights on the development and administrative 

S _ policies of this large-scale business 

n 

25 N 3lst January 1885, Viscount Canning, Her Majesty’s Postmaster 

ce General, presented to the Lords Commissioners of the Treasury the 

g first of a series of Annual Reports designed to set forth “ the progress, changes 

ie and improvements effected in the various departments of the Post Office 

n during each preceding year.” These Annual Reports were continued for 

d the next sixty years by successive Postmasters General and came to an end 

al only under the stress of war, the last covering the year ending 31st March 1916. 

d All these Reports were presented to Parliament. 

ik The first Report suggested that “ There is, perhaps, no Department of 

of Government, the business of which, if duly recorded, will furnish more 

ne striking evidence of the prosperity and progress of the Empire; whether 
in as regards the increase of the general wealth, the growing importance of 
of the several colonies, the improved education and intelligence of some classes, 
on or the stirring industry and energy which is the national characteristic of all.” 
he The pages of subsequent Reports bear out these hopes of their originator. 
he But they do a good deal more and, in particular, they provide insights into 
the ways by which a great business was developed and managed in the 
nineteenth century and the early years of the twentieth. 
In 1854 the Post Office was responsible only for the conveyance of mail 
and the issue of money orders. By 1914 it was operating these services on 
a vastly expanded scale, and also had under its charge a Savings Bank with 
nine million depositors and a variety of miscellaneous services ; the telegraph 
service, the telephone service, the supervision of the development of wireless 
telegraphy, all with imperial and international, as well as domestic rami- 
fications ; and a number of duties in which it acted as agents for other 
authorities, e.g., the issue of local taxation licences and health and unemploy- 
ment stamps, and the payment of old-age pensions. The first Report recorded 
the number of “ officers and servants” of the Department as 21,574. By 
3lst March, 1914, the number employed wholly or in part had risen to 
249,606. In 1854 the gross income was £2.69 million and expenditure 
£1.41 million; net revenue £1.28 million. By 1913-14 gross income had 
risen to £30.8 million and expenditure to £24.6 million; net revenue to 
£6.2 million. 

a Even by present-day standards, the nineteenth-century Post Office was 
big business. During the years of its rapid development there can have 
been few commercial and industrial organizations of comparable size, and 
those who helped to build up this giant enterprise had, therefore, to be largely 
guided by their own native intelligence. The P.M.G.’s Annual Reports 

“3 describe the ways in which these civil servants, some of the pioneers of big 

; business management, went about their work. 
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TECHNICAL PROGRESS 

The mid-nineteenth-century Post Office paid a good deal of attention to 
scientific inventions, and seems to have been'very ready to adapt them to 
Post Office use. The development of the postal services by 1854 already 
owed a good deal to the invention of the steam engine and its use on railways 
and in ships. The first Annual Report expressed the view that “ Much 
of the business of the Post Office is of a nature to be expedited and made 
easier by mechanical means and there is manifest room for improvement 
in many of the processes now in daily use.” Subsequent Reports give many 
instances of the improvements rendered possible by scientific progress. 

In 1857, with the help of the Astronomer Royal, the clocks in St Martins 
Le Grand were regulated by means of a telegraph line to the Observatory 
at Greenwich and thus obtained perfect accuracy in time throughout the 
office. The 1859 Report said that “ After many efforts some machines 
have at length been constructed which are found in practice to perform 
the work of stamping and obliterating more quickly and perfectly than by 
hand,” and the 1862 Report told of experiments to find a waterproof bag 
or box to protect registered letters in the event of shipwreck. 

The 1870 Report described how a very limited postal service was maintained 
with Paris during its siege by the Prussians, although the credit for this 
particular piece of ingenuity must be awarded to the French postal authorities, 
Letters of not more than 20 words were sent to Tours where “ They were 
all copied in consecutive order, and by a process of photography transferred 
in a wonderfully reduced form to a diminutive piece of very thin paper such 
as a pigeon could carry, the photographic process being repeated on their 
arrival in Paris for the purpose of obtaining a larger impression.” 

In 1873 the capacity of the telegraph network was practically doubled 
by the introduction of the “ duplex” system, under which each telegraph 
wire could be worked simultaneously in opposite directions. By 1879 it 
had been found possible to convey simultaneously four messages over each 
line, and the 1880 Report recorded that the Wheatstone automatic apparatus 
had been improved so that its speed had been increased from 120 to 240 
words a minute. By 1890, 600 words a minute was possible. 

Electric lighting was first introduced in 1883 in the Glasgow Post Office, 
and by 1890 the Savings Bank could report that typewriting machines were 
employed to a considerable extent, “not only reports, memoranda to 
Postmasters, etc., but also letters to the public being typewritten.” The 
following passage was included in the Report for 1893; “ Last summer 
a series of interesting experiments was made between the island of Flat 
Holm in the Bristol Channel and the mainland, a distance of three miles, 
for the purpose of testing the possibility of communicating by telegraph 
with an outlying rock lighthouse without laying a cable between the two 
points. It might often be the case that the violence of a storm and the 
continual chafing of a cable on the rocks would sever the communication 
at the very moment when there was the greatest need for its existence. In 
order to test the experiment a wire was erected on the mainland parallel 
with another on the island, and by means of strong vibratory currents seat 
through the former, and by induction through the air, signals were transmitted 
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to the wire on the island, and telegraphic messages were exchanged. Although 
such means of communication cannot yet be regarded as of practical value, 
the day may come when science will surmount existing difficulties, and open 
up a cheap and effective means of communicating with these outlying spots.” 

The Report for 1897-98 gives an account of experiments made during 
the year with motor vans driven by oil, steam and electricity, and the Postmaster 
General expressed the confident belief that “motors can be permanently 
used with advantage to the Mail Service.” The 1911-12 Report recorded 
proposals for automatic telephone exchanges, and the first two of these 
were opened the following year at Epsom and G.P.O. Headquarters. 

In 1913 Parliament passed the Post Office London Railway Act, authorizing 
the Postmaster General to construct “an underground railway from 
Paddington to the Eastern District Office in Whitechapel, dnd to work it 
by electrical power.” The tunnels were to be nine feet in diameter, with 
two tracks, and the trains were to be operated without drivers but by a system 
of distant control from cabins situated at the stations. This project was 
expected to bring a number of benefits, among them, so says the 1913-14 
Report, “ the incidental advantage that some of the busiest streets in Central 
London will be relieved of a number of Mail vans which at present contribute 
to congestion of traffic.” The Post Office Underground Railway is still 
the only one of its kind in the world. 

The staff were encouraged to make their contribution to improving the 
service by the device now known in industry as the Suggestions Scheme. 
The 1854 Report recorded the payment of £200 to Mr. Brownless in the 
Liverpool Office for a Floating Receiving House, which permitted letters 
for America to be posted up to the last moment before the sailing of the 
packet, and the payment of £500 to Mr. Dicker, Supervisor of Mail Bag 
Apparatus, for improvements in the apparatus by which mail bags were 
deposited and taken up by the railway post office without stopping the trains 
or slackening their speed. ‘‘ Reward,” said the P.M.G., “is not only well 
bestowed upon those who have applied their ingenuity successfully to rendering 
any branch of the service more efficient, but may be expected to act as an 
encouragement to further advances in the same direction.” 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


A salient feature of these Annual Reports is a keen consciousness of the 
need for good public relations. Indeed, this was one of the fundamental 
reasons underlying the introduction of these Reports for, on the first page 
of the first Report, the P.M.G. suggested that information respecting the 
Post Office was not easily accessible end many misapprehensions arose from 
an imperfect knowledge of matters which might, without any inconvenience, 
be placed before the public. He went on: “ It appeared to me, therefore, 
that it could not be otherwise than satisfactory to Parliament, if by means 
of a periodical Report, the general scope and extent of the progress made 
by the Department were brought under its notice; and I was glad to find 
your Lordships concurred in this opinion, because I am sure that the publicity 
thus given will be an advantage to the Department itself, and will have a 
good effect upon the working of many of its branches.” 
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The Annual Reports thus became one of the methods by which the public 
were made aware of the development of Post Office services, and also instructed 
in methods by which they could help to make these services more efficient, 
The first Report contained a section headed Suggestions to the Public, in 
which they were urged, among other things, to post all letters as early as 
practicable, to make the address legible and complete, and to provide a 
letter-box, except where the outer door was kept open. The early Reports 
also generally contained a section headed Groundless Complaints, the object 
of which was to demonstrate the fallibility of the senders and recipients, 
like the clergyman at Oxford who alleged that a letter had not reached him, 
but found it later between the cushions of his own armchair. 

The best way of promoting good relations with the public is, of course, 
to provide them with good service, and the Post Office officials of a century 
ago were well aware of this, as some passages from a Circular to Surveyors 
issued by Rowland Hill on 25th April 1855 bears witness. It was the duty 
of Surveyors: “ promptly to detect and remedy, or (if the authority of the 
Postmaster General be necessary) to suggest the means of remedying ail 
defects in the Post Office system; to be constantly on the watch for the 
means of giving to the correspondence of the country increased celerity, 
regularity, and security, especially when this can be done without injury 
to the Revenue; and in short to do all that lies in their power, not only 
to remove the grounds of just complaint, but to anticipate the reasonable 
wants of the public.” 

Among the practices to be followed to achieve these objects were the 
earliest possible delivery after the arrival of the mails, especially in the 
morning “ before the men of business leave home; say before nine in the 
morning,” the latest practicable collections of letters, and the taking of care 
so that “‘ the public is not subjected to any unnecessary delay or exposure 
to weather when applying personally at the Post Office.” The final paragraph 
of the Circular made the comment “One important evidence of good 
management, whether in a particular Post Town, or in the district at large, 
will be the absence of well-founded complaints on the part of the public.” 

The early Reports express great concern at the unfortunate effects on 
the postal service of the unpunctuality of railway trains and, to overcome 
this, the Post Office suggested to the railway companies a system of mutual 
penalties under which, if one of them was late with its delivery, it should 
pay a fine to the other. Few of the railway companies, however, would agree. 

Unusual incidents which redounded to the credit of the Post Office were 
sometimes recorded—such as the conveyance of a live snake by special 
messenger so as not to offend the feelings of the enthusiastic naturalist who 
wished to send it. The services provided for British Forces on active service 
were always described in some detail. During the Crimean War, for example, 
a senior officer was appointed Postmaster of Her Majesty’s Forces, provided 
with staff, horses and mules, and sent to Turkey. As a result, nearly 
two million letters passed in 1855 between this country and men serving 
in the Black Sea area, and a money order service was introduced “ so 4 
to give our soldiers a ready means of sending money to their families.” 

The Post Office Savings Bank was particularly ingenious in making its 
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services available at the place and the time where they were likely to be 
most effective, and the 1878-79 Report records the arrangement by which 
navvies employed on the construction of several public works had afforded 
them, at the place where they received their wages, the opportunity of 
depositing money in the Post Office Savings Bank. The Report went on 
to comment “ The introduction of this system has in some cases been of 
marked value to a class of men whose character for improvidence has ever 
been conspicuous.” In 1891, for the benefit of the workmen employed 
in the construction of the West Highland Railway, a clerk from the Post 
Office at Fort William and Loch Treig accompanied the Contractors’ Clerks 
each Saturday as they proceeded along the line paying the men at work. 

The Savings Bank also embarked on mass advertising, the 1876-77 Report 
containing the following passage: ‘‘ During November, December and 
January last a million handbills, setting forth in clear and simple language 
the advantages offered by the Government system of Savings Banks, Life 
Insurances, and Annuities, were distributed experimentally in several large 
provincial towns and their rural districts, and during January in various 
parts of the Metropolis and its suburbs. In view of the depressed state 
of trade the result was deemed to be satisfactory and the distribution will 
be carried on until it has been effected throughout the whole country ”’. 

The British Postal Guide was introduced in 1856 and the first issue sold 
26,000 copies to the public. In 1895 it was revised, and improved in 
appearance, partly by a reduction in the large number of asterisks it had 
hitherto contained. 

In 1912, on the suggestion of the Liverpool Cotton Association, and other 
commercial bodies, the Post Office set up Telephone and Telegraph Advisory 
Committees in various provincial towns to keep itself informed of local 
conditions and requirements. The Committees were to be representative 
of all important local interests. 


STAFFING POLICIES 
In the period covered by these Annual Reports the Post Office became one 
of the largest employers of labour in the world and the details which the 
Annual Reports give of its staffing policies are of particular interest. 

The early Post Office Annual Reports coincided with the introduction 
of the Civil Service reforms proposed in the Northcote-Trevelyan Report 
of 1854, and they contain some overtones of the controversy aroused by 
these proposals. During that period a Committee was also appointed to 
inquire into the Establishment of the General Post Office, and two of the 
four Commissioners were Northcote and Trevelyan. Their Report of 
30th May 1854 proposed strict rules for the examination of candidates 
for admission to the Post Office and a proper system of promotion by merit. 
These proposals were adopted and, in his Report for 1855, the P.M.G. 
said that, so far as the test of time had yet been applied, the new system 
of appointment and promotion had operated very beneficially, “ so beneficially 
indeed, that the Commissioners are entitled to the gratitude of the whole 
Department, and I may add that indirectly they have conferred an important 
benefit on the country at large.’ Mr. Long, Accountant in the Dublin 
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Office, was quoted as speaking of the good results of the plan of probation 
before appointment. 

The Report for 1857 referred again to the system of promotion according 
to merit which, it said, “‘ necessarily entails much trouble and many difficult 
comparisons ; but for these there is an ample reward in the increased energy 
of the whole body, and in the greater industry, skill and success of those 
who are raised to important posts.” ‘“ Even as a matter of trouble,” the 
Report went on, “the plan of promotion by merit has really the advantage 
since the effort required for making a good and just selection is small compared 
with the annoyance and vexation caused by the daily acts of persons appointed 
to important situations for which they are not qualified.” Unfortunately, 
the Reports do not indicate the methods employed in this task, so that they 
cannot enlighten those today who are grappling with management succession 
and executive development schemes—to use the modern terminology. 

With the nationalization of the telegraph service in 1870 the Post Office 
came, for the first time, to employ women—or “ female officers ” as they 
were called. “And there has been no reason to regret the experiment,” 
said the P.M.G. the following year. “‘ On the contrary it has afforded much 
ground for believing that where large numbers of persons are employed, 
with full work, and fair supervision, the admixture of sexes involves no 
risk, but is highly beneficial. It raises the tone of the male staff by confining 
them during many hours of the day to a decency of conversation and 
demeanour which is not always to be found where men alone are employed. 
Further, it is a matter of experience that the male clerks are more willing 
to help the female clerks with their work than to help each other ; and that 
on many occasions pressure of business is met and difficulty overcome through 
this willingness and cordial co-operation.” 

Soon after the nationalization of the telegraph service there was a shortage 
of skilled telegraphists as a result of a reduction in the charges for telegrams 
and substantial extensions of the service. The Post Office accordingly set 
up training schools in London and the Provinces for learner telegraphists, 
and installed dummy machines on which they could practise. 


STAFF WELFARE 

In 1854 “ it was determined to appoint, as a regular officer of the Department, 
a medical gentleman to take charge of the health of the large number of 
Letter Carriers attached to the Chief Office, to examine candidates for 
admission to the service and to perform other medical duties.” The medical 
gentleman appointed was Dr. Waller Lewis, and during the next few years 
his annual reports were printed as Appendices to the P.M.G.’s Reports. 
These documents afford illuminating glimpses into the social conditions 
of the time, and describe an early, striking example of industrial welfare. 

Dr. Lewis set standards of physical fitness. He subjected candidates 
to measurements of height, weight and chest expansion and compared their 
measurements with those required for entry to the Army. He also introduced 
a “‘ dynamometer ” for testing muscular strength and found that the weakest 
candidate could lift only 192 Ib., while the strongest managed 430 Ib. He 
publicly lamented that so many unsuitable types of men offered themselves, 
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and often expressed the view that young men crom the country, accustomed 
to outdoor labour, were to be preferred to London shop boys and tradesmen’s 
assistants. 

Improvement in working conditions was a subject into which the Medical 
Officer threw himself wholeheartedly. Proper ventilation of workrooms 
(and lavatories) was- one of the first problems he tackled, and he secured 
the provision of tubes to carry away some of the “ vitiated air” given off 
by the gas burners. In 1857, Dr. Lewis made a detailed inquiry into the 
Sanitary Condition of the Dwellings of the Letter Carriers. He found that 
there was severe overcrowding, especially among those who were married 
and had children, and that those who lived at a distance to secure cheaper 
rents suffered from the extra exertion involved in the long.walks to and 
from their work. Commenting on this Report, the P.M.G. said, “It is 
painful to reflect how much sickness must be caused by the small, close 
and ill-ventilated houses or rooms in which many of the officers reside ; 
an amount of sickness much beyond anything that can depend on the 
regulations of the Department itself.”” The P.M.G. was anxious that dwellings 
suitable for Letter Carriers should be erected near to the central Post Office, 
and he offered to assist any company that would embark on such a project 
by deducting the rents due to the company from the Letter Carriers’ wages. 
The P.M.G. made this proposal several years running, but it failed to stimulate 
private enterprise to action. 

From his earliest days, Dr. Lewis compiled statistics of the duration of 
sickness absence and, in 1861, for example, he reported that the average 
period of sick leave for the sorters and letter carriers was 84 days for each 
case of sickness and an average of 73 for each man employed. 

In 1859, because of the success of Dr. Lewis’s efforts, additional Medical 
Officers were appointed in Edinburgh and Dublin, and in subsequent years 
the scheme under which the lower paid Post Office staff were given free 
medical attention (even, when necessary, at their own homes) was extended 
to the whole of the country. It continued until 1948, when the introduction 
of the National Health Service made it superfluous. The first female Medical 
Officer was appointed in 1883, the year in which Dr. Lewis died. 

The Report that recorded Dr. Waller Lewis’s death stated that the mortality 
rate of Post Office staff between the ages of 14 and 60 was 5.31 per thousand 
against the national average of 14.7 per thousand. He started an industrial 
health service that has had no peer, and he demonstrated an enthusiasm 
for preventive medicine that showed him to be well in advance of his time. 
The efficiency of the Post Office doubtless gained greatly from his labours, 
and the staffs he served must have benefited immeasurably in health and 
personal well-being. Medicine itself profited from the knowledge that was 
later derived from the medical records he started. 

The 1854 Report announced that every person connected with the London 
Office would henceforward be allowed an annual holiday, varying in duration 
from a fortnight to a month, without any deduction on that account from 
his salary. The Medical Officer later commented on the beneficial effects 
which, in his opinion, were produced by this annual rest and which led to a 
reduction in absence through sickness. 
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Further evidence of the Department’s concern for the welfare of its staff 
is provided by the scheme introduced in 1859 to encourage Post Office officials 
to take out life insurances. Because the P.M.G. believed that “ the difficulty 
of paying the whole annual premium, on a policy of insurance, out of a salary 
which is received monthly or wages which are received weekly, has hitherto 
prevented officers of the Post Office from insuring their lives,” he arranged 
with a number of Insurance Offices for payment of premiums through weekly 
or monthly deductions from wages or salaries. 

Much of the information contained in these Reports has a familiar ring 
to the reader who knows something of the present-day Post Office and its 
administrative problems, but there is one notable exception to this generaliza- 
tion. In none of these Reports is the existence of staff associations or trades 
unions mentioned, and there is no question of wages and conditions of service 
being negotiated, or of consultation with staff representatives. The method 
of settling wages often adopted was for a committee to be specially appointed 
to review the current rates of pay and to recommend any alterations that 
seemed necessary. In September, 1858, some of the Letter Carriers held a 
meeting away from official premises to discuss their grievances. This meeting 
was reported in some of the newspapers, and it brought forth a letter of 
strong disapproval from the controlling officer. He did point out, however, 
that the Department’s Rules provided a procedure for the presentation of 
grievances, including the opportunity for appeal to the P.M.G., and that 
* no obstacle of any kind is ever offered to your meeting, in a proper manner, 
on any matter connected with your interests as a body.” 


ORGANIZATION AND METHODS 


The P.M.G.’s first Annual Report in 1855 contained a section under the 
heading Improved Organization, and the subsequent Reports show that 
the Post Office was alive to the need to keep questions of major organization 
and detailed methods of work under review. The technique frequently 
employed was to set up a Committee of Officers to consider a particular 
problem, and the 1855 Report contains as an Appendix extracts from the 
report of such a committee on the “‘ Question of establishing District Sorting 
Offices and Hourly Deliveries in the Metropolis.” The Committee 
recommended “ that London be divided into ten districts, each with a district 
sorting office, viz., two central and eight out Districts; the out Districts 
stretching through the environs of London and beyond, until they reach 
the 12-mile circle by which the present London District is bounded.” 

One of the most popular tenets of current organization theory is decen- 
tralization, and the nineteenth-century Post Office was well aware of the 
virtues of this particular device. The country was divided into about a 
dozen Districts, each under the charge of a Surveyor, who was responsible 
for the postal services within his District and was vested with a good deal 
of independent power. Rowland Hill’s Circular to Surveyors issued in 
April, 1855, said: ‘‘ The Postmaster General, being desirous of affording 
the public every possible facility for the receipt and dispatch of correspondence 
which is consistent with a due regard to the Revenue, and having carefully 
considered the means of effecting this important object, is of opinion that 
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the success of his exertions will depend greatly on the zeal, activity, and 
intelligence of the Surveyors. As regards the important question of 
responsibility, the Postmaster General is of opinion that the position of the 
Surveyor, while it clearly entitles him to the merit of success, as far as the 
general management within his district is economical and efficient, also 
necessarily throws upon him the responsibility of all defects which may be 
suffered to remain. The Postmaster-General is also of opinion, that the 
Surveyor should, in turn, hold each Postmaster responsible for the economical 
and efficient management of his particular office.” 

Further evidence of Post Office faith in decentralization is found in the 
1861 Report, in which it is recorded that the Post Office recommended that 
responsibility for the West Indian Posts should be transferred from London 
to the colonial governments—“ but the Legislatures of the colonies were 
averse to the change.” It was accordingly deemed expedient to send “a 
superior officer” to the West Indies to examine the whole working of the 
system, and the gentleman selected was Mr. Anthony Trollope. “ Not 
only did Mr. Trollope devise many improvements in the details of the service, 
and effect a considerable saving, but, although a landsman, was able to propose 
a scheme of routes for the mail packets, which, while better adopted than 
the present to postal purposes, would be attended with a greater saving of 
mileage, and is pronounced by Captain Washington, Hydrographer to the 
Admiralty, to be superior to the existing routes even in a nautical point of 
view.” 

In 1858 a Committee of Officers was appointed to review the whole 
management of the Money Order system and to undertake “a minute 
examination of its various parts.” After “ a long and laborious investigation ” 
these gentlemen produced a report in which they showed how to save £4,000 
a year, while, at the same time, “ the position of some of the clerks might 
be ameliorated, and the general convenience of the public promoted.” The 
1860 Report recorded that in 1847 the Chief Office, with little more than 
half the Money Order business of 1860, had required a force of 226 clerks, 
with a large payment in addition for extra work, whereas the present force 
was only 112 clerks, without any extra work. 

Under the heading Stationery, the 1861 Report said “‘ The vast extent 
of the business of the Post Office is shown by the fact that by an alteration 
in two forms, the Sub-Postmaster’s Bill and the Rural Messenger’s Bill, a 
saving has been made of not less than £1,000 per annum ”—an economy 
that might be reckoned a triumph even by the present-day O & M unit. 


STATISTICS 
The early Reports show that in the middle of the nineteenth century the 
Post Office was well supplied with statistics—those essential tools in the 
management of big business. 

The first Report records that in 1854 mails were conveyed each day over 
main routes totalling about 57,000 miles, the railways carrying them over 
some 25,000 miles and coaches the remainder. The number of letters carried 
during the year was 443 million, or an average of 16 per person of the 
population. One Money Order was issued for every five persons. 
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The 1855 Report stated that the number of Valentines sent seemed to be 
upwards of 800,000, the numbers increasing in England and Scotland, bu 
declining in Ireland. It was not until 1878, however, that Christmas Mail 
was thought worthy of mention. It was then estimated at 4} million letters, 
The Report added “ At Christmas, and also on St. Valentine’s Day, 4 
handcarts were employed in Liverpool to facilitate the deliveries in 40 of 
the busiest districts of that town, a messenger in each case propelling the 
handcart, while the letter carrier effected the delivery of the contents.” 
Thereafter, St. Valentine went into eclipse and Santa Claus prevailed. 

In securing its statistics, the Post Office freely used the sampling method. 
For letters, a count was made for one week in each quarter. From 1872, 
however, it was confined to one week in each year, “‘ such week being chosen 
so as, it is believed, to afford a fair average.” In 1865 an analysis was made 
of the occupations of 11,000 depositors in the Savings Bank and from this 
an estimate was published of the occupations of the 524,340 depositors 
which the Bank had by then acquired. The Savings Bank periodically 
repeated this form of Survey in later years. 

The Post Office was well accustomed to the technique of costing. A 
regularly reported item was the cost of each transaction in Savings Bank 
business, i.e., of each separate deposit or withdrawal. During the 186s 
this fluctuated between 6d. and 8d., “as compared with a similar cost of 
about Is. in the old Savings Banks,” and by 1914 it had been reduced to 4.51d. 

The nationalization of the Telegraph Service brought within government 
ownership the first trading service involving large capital investment, and 
this created a new accounting problem for the Post Office. It was considered 
by a Select Committee in 1876 and, on their recommendation, special Accounts 
for the Telegraph Service were subsequently prepared on Commercial 
Principles. As a note to the first of these said, “‘ They are constructed for 
the special purpose of exhibiting the financial position of the Telegraph 
Service on the hypothesis (so far as it can be applied) that the capital has 
been raised and the business conducted on a commercial basis.” They 
contained separate Capital and Revenue Accounts. 


CONCLUSION 


The emergence of the public corporation in the last quarter of a century 
has been largely due to the belief that a government department is not 
suitable instrument for conducting business activity—that the Parliamentary 
Questions to which it may be subject on detailed management are inimical 
to enterprise, and that the civil servants who staff it are likely to lack thos 
personal qualities essential for commercial success. The reader of tr 
Postmaster General’s Annual Reports, 1855-1916, may perhaps be forgives 
for wondering whether this belief is really well founded. But be that # 
it may, there can be little doubt that Anthony Trollope and his contemporatit 
were required to apply their minds and energies to the development ani 
operation of a very large business, and that they had to face problems d 
organization and management that have come to confront the business wotl/ 
to any considerable extent only within the last few decades. 
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Local Government and the Local Offices 
of Ministries in a French Departement 


By JEAN BLONDEL 


Until recently a Research Assistant in the Department of Government 
of the University of Manchester, Mr. Fean Blondel is now an Assistant 
Lecturer in the University College of North Staffordshire 


HILE regional offices are in Britain relatively new and, in some 

government departments, more or less provisional, offices of the 
Ministries are, in France, a permanent and very old feature of administration in 
each département. Alongside with the prefectures and sub-prefectures, the 
ministry offices, or services extérieurs, legally dependent on the Prefect, are very 
often practically independent of him. In many cases, ministries have found it 
very useful to have these offices, staffed with their own members and in close 
relationship with them; many are dealing with technical matters, which, 
even at the apex of the Prefect’s prestige could not be controlled by the 
prefecture. These very numerous offices cover practically all aspects of 
administration.1 Some, like those of the army or justice, of the post office 
or the ex-servicemen’s office, operate quite apart from local authorities : 
others, like the service des mines occasionally have relations with them, but a 
large number are acting in close contact with them. Four are of a financial 
character: the Trésorerie Générale, which is in charge, among other duties, 
of the auditing of the accounts of local authorities under the supervision of the 
Cour des Comptes ; the Directorates of direct and indirect taxes collect local 
taxes as they collect central taxes ; and the Directorate of land property acts 
in many ways as the British District Valuer. Other offices are particularly 
active in local government affairs, both for technical and social services. 
They include the old and famous Ponts et Chaussées, the Génie rural, or 
tural engineering, the Directorates of Reconstruction and Housing, of Public 
Health and of Population, the latter dealing with national assistance, and 
finally the Académie, in charge of public education. Some of these offices 
are located in the capital towns of the départements ; in some cases the same 
office deals with two or three départements. There are only 61 administrative 
areas for rural engineering and 59 Directorates of Housing for a total of 
90 départements. Other offices have branches in every sub-prefecture town, 
€.g., the Ponts et Chaussées who have an engineer (ingénieur d’ arrondissement) 
and the Académie who have a sedentary inspector for primary education. 
The Trésorerie even has a perceptor in each canton,” of which there are about 
3,000 in the whole of France. Offices of this kind are therefore very much 
i contact even with the smallest of the communes. 

The relationship between local authorities and offices of the Ministries is 
very much influenced by the fact that some of the latter were already 
administering their own service before local authorities began to acquire 
powers. The Ponts et Chaussées, the Académie, and the financial offices were all 
either organized or reorganized by Napoleon at a time when municipal councils 
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and general councils were only advisory bodies to government nominees— 
Mayors and Prefects. The département ceased to be a mere geographical 
division for ministerial convenience—something like the present British 
region—in 1834, when the Conseil d’Etat recognized that it had the 
personnalité morale and when an Act of 1838 transformed it into a local 
government unit. The commune had become something like a semi- 
independent body in the early 1830’s, but the Mayor was still appointed by 
the State until 1882.° 

Local government in France was therefore created inside the framework 
of a large number of existing State offices which had traditionally been devoted 
to dealing with technical and educational matters. It was never thought that 
these State agencies should surrender to locally appointed officials ; what had 
been in mind, in many cases, was that local representatives, far from being 
independent authorities—under State supervision in some major instances— 
were only to control and to some extent to check the decision of administrative 
State authorities. The major check was thus considered to be the budget, 
and councils were given power to vote the budget. But those who were to 
spend the money, as well as those who were to collect the revenue were to 
be either the Prefect and Mayors, or, in-many cases, by way of delegation, 
those local offices which the State maintained throughout the country. 

These arrangements have been changed. Communes have acquired greater 
independence and have increased the scope of their activities as well as the 
number of their staff. But départements are run by State officials, and, 
despite the pious hope expressed by the Constitution, the President of the 
General Council of the Département remains what he was, that is only the 
member who takes the Chair, without any more powers. Communes, 
despite their increased activity, have remained rather frightened of major 
public works and keep on looking to State officials for the administration of 
their capital expenditure. In the meantime, prefectures have, more and more, 
abandoned powers to new local offices of the Ministries in housing, in the 
social services, and generally each time a newer ministry wanted to ensure 
direct control over the activity of the provinces. Although a large part of 
the work of these offices is devoted to the control of local authorities in a way 
rather similar to that exerted by Whitehall, the old tendency remains, however, 
by which these offices tend to act as administrators, with only general control 
and guidance from the local councils. 

An attempt to study the impact of offices of the Ministries will be made bya 
survey of the activities which they carry out in Eure-et-Loir, a rather rich 
rural département west of Paris. In the case of France, it is very difficult 
to state whether this particular département is typical or not : is there anything, 
from the point of view of social, political or economic life, which can be said 
to be typical of the whole of France? One can only say that the pattern of 
town and country is more or less the same as the pattern of the provinces i0 
general. It has no large towns: Chartres, the famous cathedral city, has 
a population of only 26,000, or if four other adjoining communes are added, 
has a population slightly less than 40,000. Dreux, located in the north of 
the département, is busy trying to prove that it has now passed the 20,000 mark. 
All other places are well below 10,000. Altogether 445 communes, with at 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT AND THE MINISTRIES IN A FRENCH DEPARTEMENT 


average of 580 inhabitants, cover the 260,000 people who live in Eure-et-Loir.* 
Whether the administrative trends are the same all over France is a question 
which it has been impossible to deduce from the survey; one would only 
guess that they are not, on the whole, widely divergent. 


OFFICES OF THE MINISTRIES AND THE DEPARTEMENT 


The power of offices’ of the Ministries in the département is very much the result 
of a fight between Prefects plus the Ministry of the Interior on the one hand 
and the various Ministries on the other. That fight is still continuing, 
despite the decree-laws of 1953, which were to give more power to the Prefect. 
One cannot but be impressed, however, by the fact that, in contradiction to 
the theoretical position, nearly all the present functions of the département 
as a local authority, are now in the hands of officials of the various Ministries.® 

The functions of the département, any more than those of the commune, 
cannot be deduced from Acts giving definite powers over the whole range of 
activities of a particular service. The functions of French local authorities 
as explained by Dr. Brian Chapman in his Introduction to French Local 
Government are such that one cannot draw any clear-cut distinctions, both 
tiers being to a certain extent responsible for everything. The only method 
is therefore to analyse what is in fact the expenditure of the département 
and to see who is in charge of spending the money voted by the General 
Council of the area. 

As in the case of the Rhéne, where 84 per cent. of the expenditure went in 
1953 to roads, health and assistance, the département of Eure-et-Loir spent 
86.5 per cent. in 1956 on these three services.” Roads include only depart- 
mental roads, as distinct from the national roads, which are the responsibility 
of the State, and from the chemins vicinaux, which are the responsibility of 
the communes.* The division between the responsibilities of the three 
authorities is not quite as clear for Public Health and Public Assistance. 
Since a reform of 1953, however, which also renamed the old Public 
Assistance service as Social Aid, much the largest part, not to say all, of the 
expenditure on these services is spent at the level of the département.° 

For Public Health, communes of 20,000 and above are compelled by law 
to set up a Bureau d’Hygiéne, according to an act of 1902.1° Communes 
under that size are not compelled by law to take any steps at all and it seems 
that in fact their only work is to provide a room for the doctor of the 
département when he comes for visits or vaccinations. Even above the 
20,000 mark, one does not see exactly what a commune is supposed to do: 
Chartres has no Bureau d’Hygiéne and seems quite content. Only 2 million 
francs were spent by the town on the item Salubrité et Santé in 1956, or 
0.3 per cent. of the ordinary budget. For Social Aid, the legal situation has 
become somewhat clearer since the 1953 reform, which in fact amounted to 
taking away the whole service from the communes and handing it over to 
the département. The 1953 decree was followed by others in 1954 which 
produced a schedule of the contributions in percentages to be taken from the 
State, the départements and the communes. The State and the communes 
were to give that money directly to the département, which was to become the 
authority responsible for spending the money.” 
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The département is thus now in charge of certain categories of roads and 
of practically all Health and Social Aid services ; but these services are also, 
at least in the case of Eure-et-Loir, very largely in the hands of offices of the 
Ministries. There is supervision by the Prefect himself, but the prefecture 
officials have not much say in the services, except for one aspect of Social 
Aid. The services covered under this label include in fact the equivalent in 
Britain of both Child Care and Welfare Services on the one hand and the 
activities of the National Assistance Board on the other.12 The practical 
division between the Directorate of Population and the prefecture officials 
is, roughly speaking, the division between the duties of local authorities 
and those of the National Assistance Board: with a certain amount of 
overlapping in the French case, services in kind are under the scope of the 
activities of the Directorate, while services in money have been put squarely 
in the hands of prefecture officials. The reform of 1953, in taking away 
from the Mayors the power of decision over paupers and giving it to 
commission cantonale has also transferred the duties of the secretariat to the 
prefecture staff, communal officials merely acting on behalf of the prefecture 
for the collection of evidence necessary for the filing. 


With that exception, and also with the exception of the remaining parts of 
the budget dealing with the administration of the prefecture itself and other 
miscellaneous matters, the budget of the départzment appears to be more and 
more the affair of the Ponts et Chaussées and of the two Directorates of Public 
Health and Population. These three offices are largely responsible for the 
preparation of the budget, even if the Prefect’s comments will be asked for 
at a later stage. They very often present it and defend it themselves, if not 
in front of the entire General Council, at least in front of the Finance Com- 
mittee. They are afterwards responsible for carrying it through, with, in 
this respect, practically no interference from either the Prefect or the 
Councillors. 


The most interesting of these activities is in many ways the second of those 
just enumerated. Directors do in fact very much plead their case before the 
Finance Committee and the Councillors. The Ponts et Chaussées seem slightly 
less adventurous than the two Directorates and leave it much more to the 
Prefect to discuss the various items of the proposed expenditure. When they 
appear in front of the Council, officials of the Ponts et Chaussées normally 
do so at the request of the Prefect. They consider themselves as technicians 
and would probably prefer to remain aloof from politics. This does not, 
however, mean that Councillors do not individually go to the Service or do 
not try to obtain from the Ingénieur d’ Arrondissement the inclusion of road 
improvements in the programme of a given area. But, perhaps because 
engineers fear this might be done too much, they prefer, at the time of the 
budget, not to have to press Councillors directly. They are on the whole 
less inclined to by-pass the Prefect who seems the only real safeguard against 
a large intrusion of politics, which are, for many of them, rather dangerous 
and mysterious. 


By contrast, the Directorates, although, or perhaps because, they are newer 
offices, do not seem to be quite so timid. A certain amount of bad feeling 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT AND THE MINISTRIES IN A FRENCH DEPARTEMENT 


from prefecture officials seems due to the lack of recognition by the 
Directorates that the prefecture should, in a sense, be the normal channel. 
It is obviously difficult to make a general point here; some of the past 
difficulties may have been due as much to personalities as to principles. 
One notes, however, that budgetary discussions very often take place directly 
between the Directorates and the Councillors and that members of the medical 
profession, for instance, tend to discuss to a certain extent privately with 
the Directorates problems involving Health or Social Aid, not just for the 
sake of local politics, as it happens with roads, but also for rather more 
general and technical reasons. Hence a rather solid link between the 
Directorates and the Council which obviously in many cases by-passes very 
easily the prefecture and even the Prefect himself. 

It would, however, be a complete misunderstanding of the situation to 
equate the Prefect with a County Clerk and the Directors or the Engineer 
with corresponding chief officers in an English County. True enough, the 
powers of the Prefect are less autocratic in reality than they are in theory, 
and the County Clerk can in fact be more powerful than his position as 
Clerk to the Council would suggest. But the difference between the two is 
still very marked. In rather the same manner, heads of offices of the 
Ministries remain in a very different status from that of chief officers, despite 
the tendencies described above showing a more direct link between the former 
and their Council. First, even if one did not take into account the absence of 
committee meetings, ministry officials and particularly their Directors are very 
conscious of the fact that they do not draw their power from the Council any 
more than the Prefect does. They move rather less frequently than the 
Prefect from one département to another, it is true, but they still move 
sufficiently often not to feel themselves entirely captured by the locality. It is, 
of course, true that in Britain chief officers move from one authority to another, 
but the promotion comes from the Council who are willing to accept them ; 
in France, they still owe their promotion to the Ministry concerned, and 
only to that Ministry. Moreover, because the system of powers of the two 
tiers of authority is rather involved, even the Directors of Social Services 
can take a rather superior attitude vis-a-vis Councillors, who only vote about 
a quarter of the money which they, as Directors, are entitled to spend—a 
consequence of percentage grants which does not seem to have appeared 
among officials in this country. 

There remains, therefore, an attitude of “ enlightened despotism ” behind 
the activity of the Directorates and of the Ponts et Chaussées. Directors do 
administer the Provinces for the good of the people ; and the people should 
in some way be pleased. But, as most of these situations are very fluid, one 
also has the impression that not much is needed, e.g., perhaps more sense of 
responsibility on the part of members of the Council, to change matters. 
A new sort of power equilibrium might emerge by which Directors could 
become to a certain extent, in fact, servants of the Council. What makes 
them nearer to that position is their absence of prestige, which the Prefect 
still has by the mere fact that he is the Prefect. It seems quite clear that 
ministry officers are less and less under the Prefect’s domination. It is not 
yet clear whether they will come more and more under that of the Council 
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of the département or else remain, according to their present legal position, 
heads of deconcentrated divisions of their ministries. 


OFFICES OF THE MINISTRIES AND THE COMMUNES 


Ministry offices are to a large extent administrators of the département, 
They do not play the same role in the communes. The communes appoint 
their own officials, no matter how small the commune may be. In fact, the 
staff is sufficient to cope with day-to-day problems, with the necessary help 
and guidance of the prefecture and sub-prefecture. But, in financial matters 
and in various forms of capital expenditure, ministry offices do not restrict 
themselves to central control. In many cases, the difficulty of the problem, 
the technicality of the work or perhaps the lack of activity of the commune 
will have pushed the ministry office into a position not much different from 
that of an administrator. 

In financial matters, practice has even aggravated a situation in which the 
law had already given large powers to the ministry offices. According to the 
French financial system, based on the separation of the ordonnateurs and the 
comptables the Mayor cannot have under his authority the official who is to 
pay the sums which he has authorized. The percepteur, a State official in 
every canton, will pay these sums. He is therefore already legally the 
communal treasurer. But, because of his knowledge of financial questions, 
the secrétaire de mairie will in fact in most small communes go to him for 
advice about his budget to the extent that in most cases the percepteur will 
draft the budget, and even come to the Council’s meeting and discuss 
with the Councillors about the various aspects. Such a situation exists in 
small communes, places of 1,000 population appearing to be the limit above 
which communal officials will undertake to draft the budget themselves. 

In cases of capital expenditure, the normal procedure is for a local authority, 
as in Britain, to consider the problem and appoint an architect or a works’ 
director. If these works are to attract grants, as many of them have done since 
1939,18 the process will almost be identical to that which is well known in 
England. The architect having produced a scheme, it will be discussed and 
approved by the local authority and sent to the Prefect for observations as 
to whether it satisfies the necessary requirements. It will be sent from the 
prefecture to the local ministry office and in most cases to the Ministry in 
Paris. Most schemes for building town halls, community centres, municipal 
baths, &c., which are proliferating in the villages since the war, follow an 
administrative procedure which is very much that of pure financial and 
technical control by the central government. 

In some cases, however, there is a rather marked difference: the two 
outstanding examples being the works conducted by the Génie rural and by 
the Directorate of Reconstruction and Housing. Also, at least in Eure-et-Loir, 
there are some rather original features in the activity of the officials of the 
Académie. This last office, which deals with public education, is entirely 
responsible for the teachers who are State civil servants. But school building, 
which attracts very high grants, is a responsibility of the communes.’ In 
most cases, the Académie follows the pattern which has already been outlined. 
But there is a slight modification, introduced to avoid troubles which might 
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arise at the end if the Académie were to oppose the scheme. It has 
unofficially been decided that the scheme should be shown to the Académie at 
the very start by the architect, even before the municipal Council had accepted 
it; the Académie will then be able to make comments and ask for necessary 
changes at an early stage. Departing from mere control Académie officials 
have gone rather further in the case of Chartres itself. Despite the increase 
of school needs following the developments of housing estates, Councillors 
and officials of the town did not seem aware of the magnitude of the problems 
involved; their approach was entirely piecemeal. The Inspecteur de 
Penseignement primaire began investigating the school needs for the period 
1956-1965 and drew up something very similar to a development plan for 
primary education. After having done it on his own initiative, heobegan trying 
to convince officials and Councillors, and went to address meetings of the 
Council, where he expounded his ideas. He succeeded in convincing them 
that the plan should be taken as official policy for the town which eventually 
took it over. 

This is a borderline case between control and direct action by offices of the 
Ministries ; the Génie rural in villages and the Directorate of Housing in the 
towns are entirely engaged in direct action. The Génie rural is an office of the 
Ministry of Agriculture which has to promote public works of a rural character 
throughout the provinces. It has very wide activities, from land drainage 
and water supply to electrification and redistribution of small property.’ 
In the case of water supply, to take only one example, the Génie rural has been 
conducting large-scale works since the end of the war. The legal framework 
comes from various decrees, the main ones being of 1939, 1946 and 1947.'¢ 
These have allocated to the Génie rural the responsibility for water works in 
tural areas, as distinct from waterworks in towns, left to the Ponts et Chaussées. 
The 1946 decree adds that the communes are free to appoint a technician of 
their choice (to be, however, agreed upon by the Génie rural) as far as the 
distribution of water is concerned, but the responsibility for finding water 
and for bringing the main pipes to the village is that of the Génie rural. 
This does not altogether amount to nationalization, as the local authority 
remains responsible for starting the whole process and has to pay the 
expenditure, apart from a rather large grant.17 What happens in practice 
is that, after a meeting of the Council, the Mayor will write to the Génie 
rural asking them whether they would investigate the water possibilities, 
prepare a draft scheme and give an approximate idea of the cost. The Génie 
rural will then prepare the draft, send it to the commune, which will discuss 
the matter again. The engineer will most probably address the meeting, 
explain details, giving reasons why, for instance, he favours a given solution 
rather than another. He will, in fact, have to convince the Council, but 
that is supposed to be easy in Eure-et-Loir. He might threaten a recalcitrant 
Council by saying that if the commune is not prepared to accept his proposals, 
he would only be too pleased, his office being already overworked. When 
the Council agrees, the Génie rural will then take over the whole burden of 
the work, deal with the administrative side of it (except for formal letters 
asking for a grant, &c. . . ., but even there a draft letter might be sent to the 
Mayor), the commune having only to foot the bill. 
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The Génie rural has thus a very complex role to play; it acts like an 
expert and a contractor, but it also has a monopoly and the backing of the 
State behind it. The position is somewhat different from that of the Ponts 
et Chaussées, who also act as contractors for the communes in many instances, 
When the commune asks the Ponts et Chaussées to build or improve a road, 
they only ask the Ponts et. Chaussées to become their ordinary contractor; 
the office is the agent, the reverse of what happens in Britain where 
the Government takes local authorities as agents for road building and 
improvements. The Ponts et Chaussées have to tender as any other contractor. 
It may be important to note that, through the Ponts, the State has an important 
role to play in local works, but at least the commune has an alternative. In 
the case of the Génie rural, that alternative does not exist. Besides, the 
latter does not seem to be willing to stay aloof from local politics as much 
as the Ponts would do. The Génie rural is more forceful, it acts in communal 
affairs, on many occasions, as if it was part of the commune itself, as if it was 
an official trying to put pressure on his own Council. 

The Directorate of Reconstruction and Housing acts vis-a-vis the towns 
as the Génie rural acts vis-a-vis the villages. Its task is perhaps more difficult 
because, at least in Eure-et-Loir, it was confronted by Councils which, at 
the beginning were hostile or sceptical. The Town Planning Act of 1943 
had imposed on places of 10,000 population and over the duty to prepare a 
development plan and a planning map which the two communes involved in 
Eure-et-Loir did not seem to be prepared to take seriously.‘* The Mayor 
of Dreux, who was a very well known politician, apparently criticized the 
Ministry-on the grounds that he had undertaken municipal housing before the 
war and that no development plan had been necessary! Chartres, not having a 
Mayor of the same stature, tended to procrastinate. The Directorate could 
sell the idea only by making it quite clear that if these towns were attracted 
by the idea of large grants for housing and sewerage schemes they would 
have, first of all, to consider planning. 

The Directorate did not only try to convince the communes by these 
arguments, it did in fact propose to do all the work for the local authorities 
themselves. Development plans were practically entirely done in the 
Directorate’s office and the Director took great pains to go to meetings of 
the Councils and discuss with them the proposals, listen to modifications 
proposed and eventually obtain the acceptance of Chartres and its conurbation 
in 1948.19 The same process was followed when the sewerage scheme was 
introduced and the Directorate in conjunction with the Ponts et Chaussées, 
prepared the scheme, the Directorate acting as a sort of Borough Surveyor 
for the town. In more recent years, after Lucé, one of the towns of the 
conurbation, which has a very enterprising Mayor, had started industrial 
development, the idea of industrial estates began to grow. The Directorate 
was also responsible for preparing the schemes, the town of Chartres only 
dealing with compulsory purchase in which the Directorate also took a 
active part. In housing, the Directorate almost entirely took over the work 
from the local authority; it prepared the outline schemes and supervised 
the architects chosen by the municipal housing corporation,” after having 
secured the acceptance of the project by the Ministry in Paris. 
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For their major capital works, communes seem therefore very dependent 
on the skill and willingness of offices of the Ministries to act sometimes as 
contractors and experts, but also very often as their agents. Most communes 
are indeed much too small to be able to overlook the services offered by these 
offices in the département. But larger communes cannot be excused in this 
way; it remains rather difficult to understand that places which may have 
several hundreds of employees should claim that they cannot envisage yet 
the appointment of a single town planning officer. 


CONCLUSION 


Offices of the Ministries have a major role to play in the management of local 
affairs and not just in their control. Whether such a large role is, in the last 
instance, entirely healthy is another matter. One could, perhaps, make only 
one remark in this direction; it may be natural that central ideas and 
technicians should be somewhat in advance compared with those which local 
authorities are prepared to accept at a given time. But it is not quite under- 
standable that local authorities should always be in a position of inactivity, 
if state management and direct interference happen to be lacking. Many of 
these imperfections are probably partly due to some exaggerated dynamism 
on the part of the Government departments. But the smallness of local 
authorities and too little attention paid to major economic problems seem 
too often to be also the cause of many of the present troubles. 


1See B. Chapman, The Prefects and Provincial France, Appendices A and B, pages 234-8. 

*Towns also have their separate percepteur(s), according to the size of the population. 

*Lois 21.2.1831 and 18.7.1837 for Municipal Councils. Lois 22.6.1833 and 10.5.1838 
for General Councils. Mayors were elected from loi 28.3.1882. 

‘This average of 580 falls even to 454, if one excludes Chartres, the four adjoining 
communes and Dreux. This is smaller than the national average, which is about 1,100 ; 
but by excluding from the calculation the 63 places shown in the 1954 census with a 
population of 50,000 and above this national average falls to 860. 

’See Chapman, op. cit., pages 163 and ff. The decrees are of 26.9.1953. 

‘Pages 27 et seq. The 1884 Act on Municipal Organization, reproduced in the 
Municipal Code of 1956 reads: “Le conseil municipal régle par ses délibérations les 
affaires de la commune.” (Art. 40.) 

"See Chapman, Introduction to French Local Government, page 192: 68 per cent. went 
to public health and assistance, 16 per cent. to roads. Out of 1,540 million francs spent 
in 1956 by Eure-et-Loir on its ordinary budget, 987 million went to assistance and 348 
to roads (Compte budgétaire de 1956). 

*The département of Eure-et-Loir has in a very uncommon fashion departmentalized 
most chemins vicinaux leaving to the communes only the urban roads (except those which 
are national or departmental) and rural paths. This explains the importance of road 
expenditure. 

*Decree 29.9.1953, and decrees of 11.6.1954, 2.9.1954, &c. . .. 

Loi 15.2.1902, art. 19, para. 2. Their function, as defined by the act is “to 
supervise the execution of prefectoral and municipal by-laws.” 

"Decree 17.11.1954. The schedule is reproduced in Singer, Traité des finances 
communales et départementales, 1956, pages 93-4. Social aid is divided into three groups, 
child care, mental illnesses and tuberculosis, and other forms (blindness, &c.). e 
Proportion of State departmental and communal money is very varied, but it amounts 
roughly on average to 60 : 20: 20. 

"The legal status of hospitals is generally that of établissements publics communaux, 
With a tutelage from the Prefect, but also a large control from the Directorates of Health 
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and Population. It seems that the say of the Directorate of Population is very large as 
far as promotion of personnel is concerned. There are numerous small hospitals (about 
20 in Eure-et-Loir, nearly one in every canton). The Directorate has tried to suppress 
some of them, but meets with considerable opposition from the communes, pushed by 
local doctors. 

18Some grants are older than 1939: the schedule of the decree of 19.8.1933 gives the 
basis of the complicated calculation of primary school grants. But most grants for 
public works date from the decree of 1939 (roads and rural works) and a considerable 
number were introduced in the early post-war years. According to a table reproduced 
in J. Dubarry’s Le Secrétaire de Mairie, 2nd ed., 1954, page 328, there are 48 different 
types of grants for public works, from hospitals to cemeteries, and from town planning 
to municipal baths. 3 

“The 1933 decree, revised by a decree of 5.9.1953, introduced a system by which 
grants are of the order of practically 80-85 per cent. in most places in Eure-et-Loir. 


School building for the better grammar schools, the Lycées, is the responsibility of the 


State, the Lycées being “‘ établissements publics d’ Etat.” 

165The remembrement has become one of the main transformations of post-war rural 
France, farmers having be. geen adopted the idea ; large quantities of land ere involved 
and the work may e several weeks in one commune. By its activities, the 
** Génie rural”? has to operate in contact with the nationalized “‘ Electricité de France” 
(E.D.F.), and with the “‘ Eaux et Foréts,” a State office in charge of the conservancy 
of forests and water. The links between E.D.F. and the communes are very complicated, 
distribution of electricity having remained in some cases municipal, but E.D.F. being 
also in some instance the “ concessionnaire’’ of the municipal undertaki 

1Decrees of 6.5.1939, 9.11.1946 and 7.7.1947. 

17Sixty per cent. is the maximum, but grants seem in practice to be very near that 
figure, at least in Eure-et-Loir. 

18L_oi 15.6.1943. 

The 1953 Act, reproduced in the 1946 Town Planning and Housing Code envisages 
the — of joint planning boards (groupements intercommunaux d’aménagement), 
art. 12. 

20Housing is not technically the responsibility of the commune proper, but that of 
Etablissements publics communaux called Offices d’Habitation a loyer modéré ; there are 
four of these in Eure-et-Loir (Chartres, Dreux, Chateaudun, Nogent-le-Rotrou). 
can also be departmental, as in the case of Eure-et-Loir. The executive committee is 
composed of local representatives, civil servants, &c. .. | The arrangement is similar 
to that used for hospitals. In fact, however, the staff is largely composed, in small towns 
like those of Eure-et-Loir, of part-time officials also belonging to the staff of the commune. 
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INSTITUTE NEWS 





Institute Subscription now Allowable for Income Tax 


Tue Commissioners of Inland Revenue have approved the Royal Institute 
of Public Administration for the purpose of Section 16 of the Finance Act, 
1958. This means that members, except perhaps those who are retired and 
those who subscribe to the Institute under a covenant, may now claim their 
subscription as a deduction from their emoluments assessable to income tax 
under Schedule E. Members should apply to their local Tax Offices as soon 
as possible for Form P.358 on which to make a claim for adjustment of their 
“Pay as you Earn” coding. Inquiries are being made about the position of 
retired and covenanted members in relation to this new provision, and they 
will be advised when it has been clarified. 


Annual Dinner 


ONCE again the Annual General Meeting, which will be held on Friday, 
24th April, will be followed by an Annual Dinner at the County Hall. The 
Guest of Honour on this occasion will be Mr. Herbert Morrison, and the 
Institute’s President, Lord Bridges, will preside. 


Regional Group Conferences 


THE Edinburgh and East of Scotland Regional Group is holding another 
Conference at Peebles from 19th to 21st March for Public Authorities in 
Scotland. It will deal with The Care of the Elderly and of the Disabled, and 
will provide an opportunity for the various authorities and voluntary 
organizations to exchange experience and ideas on this important subject. 

Conferences for Elected Members of Local Authorities are also being 
arranged by the North Western, Nottingham and Brighton Groups in 
collaboration with Institute Headquarters. On these Conferences the 
principal speakers are both elected representatives and officials, and speak 
on the subjects in which they are principally interested. 


Congress of the International Institute of Administrative 
Sciences 


Tue Congress of the International Institute, which is held every three years, 
will take place at the end of August and beginning of September at Wiesbaden. 
Would members who may be interested in attending this Congress please 
get in touch with the Director, who will be glad to send them further details. 


About Members 


Tue death of Mrs. G. Kemball Rose—Miss Kemball—occurred in January. 
Miss Kemball was with the Institute for 23 years, first as Clerk in Charge 
of the Office and afterwards as Assistant Secretary. The Institute’s activities, 
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and indeed its continued existence, throughout the last war, were made 
possible largely through her devoted work, in recognition of which she was 
made an Honorary Life Member. 

Mr. A. J. Aird, who visited this country last year with his wife, died 
suddenly at the end of January soon after his return to Australia. Mr. Aird 
had been Secretary of the Victorian Regional Group for many years, and 
his death came as a great shock to his many Institute friends. 

It is hoped to publish in the next issue appreciations of the contributions 
made by Mrs. Kemball Rose and Mr. Aird to the work of the Institute. 

Mr. E. H. Hurst, Secretary of the Portsmouth Group Hospital Management 
Committee, who has been a co-opted member of the Executive Council 
for the past few years, is leaving this country shortly to take up an appointment 
in Iran as Director of the Teheran Teaching Hospitals and to assist with 
the training of the Iranians in Hospital Administration. 


Journal Back Numbers 

THE demand for the Summer and Winter issues of 1958 has been far heavier 
than anticipated. It would be much appreciated if members who have 
finished with their copies of either of these issues would return them to the 
Institute. 


The Haldane Essay Competition, 1958 





Report of the Adjudicators 


1. We were asked to have two criteria in mind: 

(a) the extent to which the contribution throws fresh light on the subject 
with which it deals; and 

(b) whether in whole or in large part it is in a form suitable for publication. 

In judging the essays we paid particular attention to readability, clarity 
of style, lay-out of paragraphs, orderly arrangement of material and clarity 
of conclusion. 

2. Thirty-one essays were submitted. 

3. (a) The majority of the essays showed a reasonably good command of 
English and were written in a clear, straightforward style. A few candidates 
lapsed into rhetorical, journalistic or official English. The arrangement of 
material was in general satisfactorily done. Paragraphing, even in some of 
the commended papers, tended to be erratic. 

(b) The task of the judges would have been easier had all papers been 
typed with fresh typewriter ribbons, on white paper of good quality, in 
double spacing, and leaving at least one margin of not less than one inch. 

(c) A number of papers which were not finally considered for an award 
showed evidence of accurate and systematic work, were adequately written 
and well arranged. They failed in being too narrow either in outlook or 
in interest to the general reader, or both. Some of these appeared to be 
little more than elaborations of departmental briefs or descriptions of the 
writers’ own jobs. 
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HALDANE ESSAY COMPETITION 


4, We recommend that the prize consisting of the Silver Medal and £50 
be awarded to Mr. J. A. M. Caldwell for his essay The Genesis of the Ministry 
of Labour. This is an historical study which showed an ability to judge and 
marshal information and to present it in coherent form. After rather a heavy 
start, it became highly readable and appeared to throw fresh light on its 
subject. We do not necessarily accept that full justice is done to all the 
personalities mentioned in it. 


5. We recommend that the following be commended and awarded the 
sum of £25 each : 

Mr. G. J. Spence: Building and the National Economy 

He argued his case with skill and consistency and showed considerable 
power of critical analysis. His paper, although less readable than some, is 
worthy of publication. 

Mr. K. H. B. Frere: Personnel Work in the Public Services 

This paper was of a high standard. It was, however, only the first part 
of a lengthy study, incomplete in itself, and in our opinion not suited for 
publication in its present form. For this reason it was not finally considered 
for the prize. 


6. The following papers are commended as being well written and as 
containing interesting material well presented : 


Mr. W. M. Goodall .. .. The Bonded Warehousing Systemin Britain. 

Mr. A. H. Kenton... .. Staff Reports in the Local Government 
Service (and Allied Matters). 

Mr. T. W. E. Roche .. .. The Historical Background to Present-day 
Alien Control. 

Mr. A. E. Rippington .. Organization and Administration of a 

Hospital Group during its First Decade. 

Mr. A. W. Gillett... .. Financial Control of Power Stations. 

Mr. C. P. Hill os .- The Administrative Supervision of Charities 
in England and Wales in its Constitutional 
Aspects. 


Signed: N. G. FISHER 
R. M. JACKSON. 
3rd January, 1959. 
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The Employers’ Challenge 


By H. A. CLeGG and Rex Apams. Basil Blackwell, 1957. 21s. 


Tuis book deals with the story of the 
engineering and shipbuilding strikes of 
1957—the biggest industrial disputes which 
this country has known for many years. 
The story is well and fairly told, and with 
an abundance of detail which suggests 
good inside contacts as well as careful 
study of all published information. 

The special significance of these strikes 
lies in the fact that they originated in the 
first serious attempt yet made to break 
the regular sequence of more or less annual 
wage increases all round. It will be 
recalled that both the groups of employers 
concerned made it plain right from the 
beginning that they would not make any 
offer at all in response to the unions’ 
claims: hence the title of this book. At 
the time the climate looked favourable for 
such a stand: the government, the 
nationalized industries and national em- 
ployers’ organizations were all talking big 
about a price freeze to counter inflation ; 
and the shipbuilding and engineering 
employers might well think that the 
government would accept the logic that a 
price freeze implied also a wage standstill, 
and would stand by them. 

They were disappointed. As soon as the 
strikes became really imminent, the govern- 
ment pressed the parties to go to arbitra- 
tion, to which the employers for their part 
agreed, though the unions refused. Since 
willingness to go to arbitration necessarily 
implies willingness to make some offer, 
this action was equivalent to jettisoning 
all the good resolutions about fighting 
inflation of which so much had been heard 
in the preceding months. That the em- 
ployers should have given in, once the 
government did so, is intelligible enough : 
action by one industry alone cannot check 
a general inflationary movement; and, 
besides, to refuse arbitration is always to 
incur public disapproval, and employers 
nowadays are very sensitive to this. In 
any case, the shipbuilding employers, 
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at any rate, if not also their colleagues in 
engineering were doing very good business, 
and were well able to afford a modest wage 
increase ; and they may well have preferred 
this to the prospect of the loss that a strike 
would entail. 

But what of the Government’s change 
of front? In retrospect this makes all 
the fine talk that went before look 
ludicrous. Messrs. Clegg and Adams 
suggest various possible explanations, 
Important though anti-inflation measures 
may have been, they were perhaps still 
second in the scale of government priorities 
to the maintenance of industrial peace; or 
perhaps all calculations were upset by the 
Suez affair, which made it both imperative 
to keep basic industries going, and in any 
case impossible to avoid some further 
doses of inflation. Neither of these 
explanations is particularly creditable to 
the government’s courage or consistency or 
even to their intelligence. If Suez was 
the culprit, they were guilty of pursuing a 
** domestic policy incompatible with their 
future foreign policy.” But if, as seems 
more likely, they were just scared at the 
prospect of a major industrial dispute, then 
they cannot have thought seriously about, 
or seriously intended to go through with, 
their struggle against inflation. In view 
of the mood of the unions anyone could 
have foreseen that a determined policy of 
price and wage stabilization must at some 
stage have sparked off a serious conflict: 
obviously, that prospect ought to have been 
taken into account when the policy was 
decided upon. But then governments are 
like children: they often mean what they 
say at the time, but change their minds 
when consequences are unpleasant 

The strike was expensive and ate heavily 
into the unions’ reserves, but they won a 
major victory; and the annual round of 
wage increases was thereafter resumed as 
before accompanied by what our authors 
aptly describe as “ ritual repetitions ” of 
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the standard agreements. Meanwhile, 
since the events described in this book, 
Ministers have again embarked upon a 
new line of anti-inflation talk, this time by 
dropping hints to arbitrators: but these 
too have been very unfavourably received, 


Indian Administration 


and the Minister of Labour has quickly 
found it necessary to explain that such 
hints do not mean what apparently they 
do mean. 


BARBARA WOOTTON 


By AsoOK CHANDA. Allen and Unwin Pp. 265. 25s. 


Some Aspects of the Indian Administrative System 
By RAM SHARMA. Institute of Public Administration, Sholapur, India. Pp. 151. 12s. 6d. 


The Organization of the Government of India 
By the Indian Institute of Public Administration. Asia Publishing House, Bombay. 


Pp. 408. Rs. 20. 


The New India 


By the Planning Commission, Government of India. 


Pp. 396. 17s. 6d. (Paper), 35s. (Cloth). 


At first glance, here is a strange and 
puzzling situation. On the one hand, 
every student of current affairs recognizes 
that the administration of India is a 
subject of great importance. Can the 
great Five-Year Plans be carried through ? 
Is India living on its administrative 
“capital” or is it able to invest in new 
“machinery?”’ Can the merits of the 
old Indian Civil Service be retained while 
yet transforming the character of the 
administrative job to ‘be done? These 
are matters of some moment: evidently 
a serious administrative failure would 
wreck the ship of Indian parliamentary 
democracy. Yet although these things 
are said, on the other hand there is a 
strikingly widespread ignorance as to 
what the present system of Indian admin- 
istration looks like. Those who are on 
the inside and know have not been eager 
to tell, and the outsider has been unwilling 
or unable to find out. 

The resources of even a good library 
would be very meagre in this field. There 
will be a couple of good books by retired 
I.C.S. men describing the service and the 
tone of administration in the inter-war 
period. There will be a couple of poor 
books by Indian academics purporting 
to explain how India is governed, but 
consisting largely of potted constitutional 


The MacMillan Co., New York. 


law and undigested summaries of admin- 
istrative regulations. But on the adminis- 
tration of India since independence, what 
could one read? Something could be 
gleaned from official handbooks (“‘ India, 
1957,” etc.) ; there were a few unpublished 
theses with useful material; and from 
time to time a little could be learnt between 
the lines of press reports—as, for example, 
when India had her Crichel Down in the 
form of the Life Insurance Corporation 
inquiry. Above all this in importance, 
but by no means easily obtainable, were 
four reports prepared for the Government 
of India: two by Mr. A. D. Gorwala, 
an ex-I.C.S. officer, on Public Adminis- 
tration and on the conduct of public 
enterprise; two by the American con- 
sultant, Mr. Paul Appelby. 

Now, rather suddenly, the situation has 
been somewhat changed. Of the four 
publications here under review, the least 
important in this connection is The New 
India, put out by the Planning Commission 
and published in the United States. It 
is an account of the second Five-Year 
Plan designed for Western readers, and 
prepared as a joint Indo-American effort 
by a study group consisting of some 
members of the Planning Commission 
staff and representatives of the Ford 
Foundation. It is mainly occupied with 
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setting out the various development 
programmes, explaining the purposes, 
targets and position to date. Although 
the planning and administration of this 
great effort are only briefly outlined, the 
main object of the book is surely achieved : 
the Plan becomes readable. One small 
criticism : some readers are bound to get 
a little tired of the constantly reiterated 
indications of some “ group mind” at 
work—‘ India realises,” “‘ India believes,” 
“India is concerned” and “ India 
expects.” 

Rather more directly relevant for the 
seeker after the administrative truth is the 
little volume from Mr. Ram Sharma’s 
Institute of Public Administration at 
Sholapur. Mr. Ram Sharma is a prolific 
producer of little volumes, some of which 
have been useful, and his Institute is 
perhaps an example of a one-man academic 
show—no less than twelve of the Institute’s 
twenty-two publications are by _ the 
Director. The present addition to the 
series is a little curious. Mr. Sharma has 
done little more than take advantage of 
the comparative inaccessibility of the 
Gorwala and Appleby Reports. These he 
has “abridged and rearranged ”’—with 
the addition of a similar treatment of 
Mrs. Hicks’s U.N. survey of Public 
Finance in India and the omission of one 
of the two Gorwala reports—and these 
constitute nearly half his book. This is 
better than nothing, but it might have 
been better still to bring out the reports 
in full with a thorough critical commentary. 
As it is, Mr. Sharma’s own 80 pages, it 
must be said, are too much in the nature 
of a paraphrase of the reports themselves. 
Finally, the whole arrangement of the 
book is odd: first comes Mr. Sharma’s 
“ appraisal” (i.e., mainly paraphrase) of 
the second Appleby Report, followed by 
the abridged report ; then his “‘ appraisal ” 
of the first Appleby Report, followed by 
his summary ; then Mrs. Hicks, free from 
appraisal, and finally, after four pages of 
introduction, comes the Gorwala Report 
(which was the earliest of all). There is 
also the rather familiar heavy crop of 
printing errors. 

Much more important is the first major 
publication of the Indian Institute of 
Public Administration—a body whose 
journal was reviewed in the Winter, 1958, 
issue of Public Administration. This 
Institute has begun its life under the 
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exceptionally able guidance of Mr. S. B. 
Bapat as Director, and it is he who 
initiated the project of which this volume 
is the outcome. The idea was a good one. 
As indicated above, it is perfectly true 
that ‘‘ there was no convenient source to 
which students could refer for full and 
up-to-date information regarding the 
organization and functions of the machinery 
of our government,” and the purpose of 
the present work was “to fill the gap in 
so far as the Union Government is 
concerned, especially in its top organiza- 
tion.” The aim is a restricted one in the 
sense that the work was to be purely 
descriptive and only of the bare bones of 
the structure. Within these limits, the 
job has been well done and we are much 
indebted to the Indian Institute for it. 
Apart from a small introductory Part I 
(on the constitutional setting and a sketch 
of administrative history) and an even 
smaller Part III (dealing with financial 
administration, service structure and 
staffing, and working conditions), the 
book simply sets out the organization of 
each Ministry—a job of orderly compila- 


tion. Under each Ministry is given its 
history, outline organization, attached 
and subordinate offices, and_ related 


advisory bodies. In addition, there are 
brief chapters on the Cabinet Secretariat, 
Planning Commission, Public Service 
Commission, Audit and Accounts, and 
Election Commission. This is a most 
valuable reference work and it is to be 
hoped that the Indian Institute will be 
able to fulfil its declared intention of 
keeping the book up to date with fresh 
editions. 

Bare bones, however, are as insufficient 
as they are necessary, and it is no criticism 
of The Organization of the Government of 
India to say that its description is s0 
formal that one is left with a yearning 
for a sense of living tissue in movement. 
It says much for Mr. Asok Chanda’s 
Indian Administration that it seems reason- 
able to ask of it how far it satisfies that 
need. For, whatever the answer to that 
question, there can be little doubt that 
the publication of this book is a landmark 
in the history of the study of the system 
of administration in India. 

The author is India’s Comptroller and 
Auditor-General and writes from a first- 
hand knowledge of a great part of his 
subject. It must be noted at once, 
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however, that the book is not quite so 


comprehensive in scope as the title 
perhaps implies. It is divided into four 
parts—Background, Parliament, The 


Executive and Financial Administration— 
of which the first two are relatively short 
and unimportant. The last two constitute 
four-fifths of the whole and represent 
Mr. Chanda’s real achievement. Here is 
a survey of the present-day Cabinet, the 
Services, the Secretariat, Parliamentary 
Control, Treasury Control and Audit, 
which has not been seriously attempted 
before and which is done with thorough- 
ness, clarity and critical power. It was 
understandable that the author should 
omit local and district administration, but 
it is unfortunate that he should have 
thought it necessary—except in relation 
to certain special problems—to deal with 
centre-state administrative relations—that 
is, with the federal aspect of the adminis- 
trative process. 

Indeed, it may not be unfair to add 
that the category “‘ process ” has influenced 
Mr. Chanda’s way of presenting his account 
much less than would have been desirable. 
He has thought rather in terms of structure, 
seeing administration more as a set of 
institutions than as an activity. To say 
this is not to quibble, and the difference 
can have important consequences. It 
may be, for instance, that this explains 
the absence of any discussion of relations 
between administration and the adminis- 
tered—the apparent indifference to such 
matters as pressures of interest-groups on 
the administration and the extent of 
corruption inside it. 

Nevertheless, it is a great thing to have 
such an admirably competent study of 
key administrative machinery. How 
refreshing, too, is Mr. Chanda’s willingness 
to add weighty and constructive criticism 
to his careful descriptions—so welcome a 
contrast to the legalistic, timid and 
practically ignorant work of too many 
academic writers in this field. The 
changes in the structure of the Council 
of Ministers, the system of the Cabinet 
Committees and arrangement ‘of Depart- 
ments represent a complicated story, but 
his account is as clear as the material 
permits and his comments forceful. The 
structure of the civil services is even more 
complex a subject, but the author makes 
a fine path through that jungle, and his 
recommendations directed towards a more 


integrated civil service seem to the present 
reviewer to be at once realistically con- 
ceived in recognition of past traditions 
and imaginatively designed to meet the 
new needs of the present and future. 
The same may be said of his treatment of 
pay structures, the organization of State 
enterprises, co-ordination between depart- 
ments, the role of the Planning Com- 
mission, the shape of office hierarchies and 
the distribution of scarce administrative 
talent between field and secretariat duties. 
The subject of financial administration 
finds Mr. Chanda even more comfortably 
at home and more confidently critical. 
The separation of services control (under 
the Home Ministry) from financial control, 
the misdirection of the latter, the in- 
adequacy of recent reforms—these and 
many othér subjects are vigorously exposed. 
Not everyone acquainted with the problems 
will agree with Mr. Chanda’s views, but 
his expression of them should greatly help 
informed debate upon them by those 
directly concerned as well as by students. 

It must be added that Mr. Chanda’s 
style, while usually adequate, is unable 
to carry along some of the more difficult 
material. In this connection it is much 
to be regretted that the writing avoids 
so completely the use of illustration and 
example. Only (I believe) two actual 
administrative incidents are brought in to 
lighten and ease the description and 
analysis; a man with Mr. Chanda’s 
experience and acquaintance with men 
and affairs could without difficulty have 
sharpened his exposition and increased 
the reader’s enjoyment. One last criticism : 
the book has neither references nor 
bibliography. This is sad, not because 
of some notion of what is required of 
academic scholarship, but because a guide 
to sources and literature—official and 
non-official—in this field is badly needed 
and could so easily have been supplied 
by one in the author’s position. (How 
strange, incidentally, that Mr. Chanda 
can avoid any reference to the well-known 
contributions of Messrs. Appleby and 
Gorwala and to the work of the Indian 
Institute of Public Administration!) To 
say in these various ways that Mr. Chanda 
could have written a better book is not 
at all to sav that this is anything but a 
very good one. 


W. H. Morris-JONES 
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Some Economic Problems of Public Enterprises in India 
By PARMANAND Prasap. H. E. Stenfert Kroese N.V.-Leiden, 1957. Pp. vii+-244. Fl. 19. 


ONE is sorely tempted to dismiss this book 
with a few condemnatory words. It is 
exceedingly badly written, even if due 
allowance is made for the fact that English 
is not the author’s native language. 
Repetitive and diffuse, it only occasionally 
reaches the level of genuine scholarship. 
Elementary mistakes of spelling, grammar 
and punctuation are to be found on nearly 
every page—even Indian proper names are 
occasionally mis-spelt—and crude typo- 
graphical errors abound. The so-called 
* Selected Bibliography ” is a disgrace. 
At the end of the Table of Contents, nine 
errata are listed, but these represent only 
a tiny fraction of the whole number, which 
is the largest I have ever discovered in any 
book of its size. The Dutch publisher of 
this work has made a serious error of judg- 
ment in allowing it to appear in such a 
wretched condition, for the Dutch have a 
deservedly high reputation to maintain as 
foreign language publishers. 

One has, nevertheless, to treat it 
seriously, if only for one reason: that Mr. 
Prasad has broken with that sterile mode of 
discussion of Indian public enterprises 
that concentrates too exclusively on the 
legal and formal aspects of their organiza- 
tion. He recognizes that it does not matter, 
fundamentally, whether a particular enter- 
prise is classified as a departmental, 
private company or public corporation 
type. The important thing is that it 
should be given a sufficient measure 
of managerial autonomy and be able to use 
the freedom it has received in a business- 
like way. Admittedly, he spends many 
pages in discussing the relative merits of 
the various types and expresses a strong 
and reasoned preference for the public 
corporation; but he clearly recognizes 
that no “‘ magic value ” should be attached 
to this institution. That in itself represents 


an advance on most previous discussions 
of the subject in the Indian context. 
Unfortunately, Mr. Prasad never reaches 
the point of making a serious and detailed 
analysis of the actual performance of 
Indian public enterprises. He occupies 
much of his work with all-too-familiar 
generalizations about the public sector, 
and most of the remainder with the not 
very difficult task of showing that, by 
Western standards, Indian public enter- 
prises are neither well organized nor 
sensibly supervised. His remedies — 
greater autonomy, businesslike manage- 
ment, performance budgeting, cost 
accounting and efficiency auditing—are 
unexceptional ; but on the vital problem 
of how to make the initial advances towards 
these various desiderata, under the politi- 
cal, administrative, social and educational 
conditions prevailing in his country, he 
has nothing to say that is of much help. 
It is perhaps symptomatic of the excess- 
ively “literary” tradition of Indian 
academic life that her social scientists 
seem so reluctant to soil their hands with 
the grubby details of practical policies. 
Perhaps the best part of this book is the 
middle chapter, which surveys “the 
motives behind the establishment of public 


enterp::: > in India.” This is compara- 
tively . written and makes some good 
use of sources that have been little 


explored. It is a pity, however, that Mr. 
Prasad, who seems to have done most of 
his work at Amsterdam, was apparently 
unaware that Mr. Rama Sastri, of Andhra, 
was investigating the same material. As 
so few Indian academics are studying 
public enterprise, it is a little alarming that 
two of them should show no public aware- 
ness of each other’s existence. 


A. H. Hanson 


Scottish Social Welfare 1864-1914 


By THOMAS FerGuson. E. & S. Livingstone. Pp. xi+610. 42s. 


Tue author of this book is Professor of 
Public Health in Glasgow University. He 
was formerly Deputy Medical Officer of 
the Scottish Department of Health and 
H.M. Inspector of Factories. The book 
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carries on the story of a book published 
in 1948 entitled The Dawn of Scottish 
Welfare which dealt with a period from 
mediaeval times to 1863. 

Both books are much concerned with 
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material conditions among the less for- 
tunate members of the community and 
particularly with the mess created by the 
Industrial Revolution. Well known is 
Chadwick’s verdict about 1840 that “‘ the 
Glasgow closes wynds and vennels are 
about the most unhealthy places in 
Europe. The next worst in all probability 
are the closes of Edinburgh.” By the 
contemporary testimony of Scotsmen 
themselves we picture scenes of penury, 
dirt, misery, drunkenness. We wonder 
whether we Scots can again drink to the 
toast “‘ Here’s tae us there’s nane like us.” 
Not only in the large cities with their 
rapidly growing populations but in the 
Highlands and Islands and the small 
towns the insanitary conditions passed 
belief. The city of Elgin, a royal burgh, 
with a Lord Provost and an ancient history, 
was really in 1867 a country town. Dr. 
Littlejohn, the Medical Officer of the 
Board of Supervision, sent to the Board in 
that year a lengthy report, which was 
afterwards published in the local press, of 
conditions in Elgin. In the High Street 
alone (he means presumably the closes, 
not the actual street) he inspected 170 
middens, many heaped against the nearest 
house and along with them he counted 
120 pig-styes, each containing an average 
of four pigs, and dirty in the extreme. A 
Public Health Act was passed in that year 
and a Nuisance Removal Act some years 
before but the local Medical Officer had 
been unable to do anything and the 
responsible official declined to prosecute. 
Dr. Littlejohn had doubts as to the intro- 
duction of water closets as “habits of 
external cleanliness must be taught before 
a piece of mechanism like the modern 
convenience can safely be trusted in the 
hands of an ignorant community.” This 
is only one instance of two chief merits 
in the book, the exactness with which 
particular incidents are set out, and the full 
quotation of reports to or from the Central 
Board or opinions expressed to Govern- 
ment Committees or Royal Commissions 
by officials, central or local, whether 
Medical Officers of the Counties or Poor 
Law Inspectors, or the Chairman or 
Secretary of the Board of Supervision. In 
the preface of this volume, Dr. Ferguson 
temarks on the forthright expressions of 
Opinion, long replaced by the official 
anonymity of our times, which used to be 
accepted as a matter of course but would 


now be regarded as political dynamite, 
certain to embarrass the Minister. 

The reader may wonder, though this 
kind of speculation is foreign to the book, 
whether this frankness of expression is 
partly due to the constitution of the 
Central Boards. The Board of Super- 
vision established in 1845 to carry into 
effect the Poor Law Amendment Act of 
that year was composed of nine members, 
including a wholetime paid Chairman, three 
Sheriffs of Counties, the Lord Provosts of 
Edinburgh and Glasgow and three other 
members. It had no direct responsibility 
to Parliament. It was replaced by the 
Local Government Board for Scotland—a 
body consisting of six members including 
the Secretary for Scotland who was 
President, the Solicitor-General for Scot- 
land, the Under-Secretary for Scotland 
and three paid members. In this way the 
principle of direct responsibility to Parlia- 
ment was introduced. Since 1939, the 
functions of the Boards of Health, Educa- 
tion, Agriculture and also of the Scottish 
Home Department are all vested in the 
Secretary of State who is now in his own 
person responsible to Parliament for the 
work of all four Departments. It is 
arguable that a body composed like the 
Board of Supervision is less likely than a 
single responsible Minister to be disturbed 
and unbalanced by the gusts and pressures 
of public opinion whether inside or outside 
Parliament, and that the members of that 
body, and all officials connected with it, 
were more likely with a sense of individual 
responsibility to feel and express inde- 
pendent judgements. 

The Board of Supervision, who retained 
this authority more or less independent 
for nearly 50 years, were concerned at 
first mainly with Poor Law administra- 
tion but after 1867 with Public Health 
also. They had under them Parochial 
Boards, and after 1894 Parish Councils 
who by that time had lost their Public 
Health Functions. The reports of the 
Central Board and their directives are 
certainly not lacking in firmness and 
stability. In Public Health they made 
good progress in the conquest of such 
epidemic diseases as cholera, typhus, 
smallpox. After 1900 the Local Govern- 
ment Board gave much attention to 
personal hygiene and particularly to the 
reduction of infantile mortality and 
maternal mortality. In 1900 the deaths 
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of infants per thousand in the first year 
were 131, in 1913, 105. The rate in the 
last return of the Department of Health, 
that for 1957, was 28.6 (Scottish figures). 
In 1914, the maternal death rate in Scot- 
land was about 6 per thousand births. It 
appears to have remained at that rate for a 
long time ; according to the return of the 
Department of Health the rate was 6.15 
in 1931-35 but in 1937 was 0.5 per 1,000 
births. Much of the progress in reduction 
of infantile mortality appears to have been 
made in the 20 or 25 years before 1957. 
It should be mentioned that between 1864 
and 1914 the expectation of life at birth 
was increased by ten years. 

The administration of the Poor Law by 
the Board of Supervision strikes us now 
as very austere. The poor house was 
intended to be a deterrent, bleak and 
cheerless. A pauper’s maintenance might 
cost as little as three shillings a week. 
When old age pensions to persons over 
70 of five shillings a week were granted in 
1908, allowances to the poor became more 
generous. Under the law of Scotland, 
unlike that of England, no relief under 
the Poor Law could be given to a destitute 
person who was able bodied. This rule 
was not finally altered by statute till 1934. 
Much better provision had of course been 
made meantime by Acts such as the Un- 
employment Act of 1905 and the Insurance 
Act of 1911 for able-bodied men who were 
unemployed through no fault of their own. 
There was a persistent belief during this 
period, or most of it, that destitution in 
such cases was due, as a poor law inspector 
says in this book, not to industrial causes 
but to original sin. There was constant 
fear that too much charity would ruin 
character. Even now if one talks to a very 
elderly person who was once a poor law 
inspector or member of a Parish Council 
he will say that the present generosity to 
all persons in public assistance of every 
kind is wasteful and demoralizing and he 
will mention with some reason the present 
industrial discontents and the constant 
demands for more pay and better condi- 
tions by persons who “never had it so 
good.” (No hint of any such view is 
given by Professor Ferguson who carefully 
avoids the expression of any tendentious 
opinions.) 

Full justice is done by Professor 
Ferguson to the large number of charitable 
organizations including the voluntary 
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hospitals, which existed throughout this 
period for dealing with the poor and the 
sick. If there is any criticism, it is that 
he does not give enough weight, particu- 
larly in his earlier volume to the work 
accomplished by the Kirk and the Kirk 
Sessions, who had the main care of the 
poor before the Act of 1845. There was 
very little assistance last century in 
Government grants and this was a serious 
handicap in dealing with the intractable 
housing problem. The worst slums might 
be cleared away but where could the 
money be found to build alternative 
accommmoedation? Not until the Act of 
1919 was passed could this problem be 
effectively tackled. 

During the period 1864-1914 one gets 
the impression from this book that there 
was not much variation in wages and cost 
of living but without further research one 
cannot express a confident opinion: An 
inquiry in Edinburgh in 1906 showed that 
a skilled workman might have as much as 
£2 a week, but usually the weekly wage 
was lower and for unskilled workers was 
not much above a pound. In Dundee 
wages were lower, in many cases less than 
a pound and for women much less. In 
the nineteenth century trade unionism had 
not yet obtained a firm hold in Scotland. 
In 1893, William Smart, Professor of 
Economics in Glasgow University, in a 
paper to the Royal Philosophical Society 
of Glasgow took 24s. a week as a living 
wage for an agricultural or other unskilled 
labourer with family, that is, a wage that 
would cover all that was absolutely 
necessary for efficiency. 

Among other subjects that would repay 
further research is the position in the 
Highlands and Islands. We read in the 
book about the “‘ black houses ” of which 
specimens still remain in the islands as 
curiosities, houses shared by the human 
inhabitants with cows and other animals, 
with a peat fire in the middle of the living- 
room and no proper exit for smoke. In 
case of illness there was often no medical 
aid available. 
was much criticized by the Royal Com- 
mission on the Poor Law, which as regards 
Scotland reported in 1909, because they 
had not taken steps to secure an adequate 
provision of doctors. The position was 
not effectively remedied till 1919 with the 
aid of a substantial Government subsidy. 
Here a question arises. How did it come 
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about that the Highlands, with a barren 
soil and scanty subsistence, provided so 
many sturdy fighting men in the 1745 
rebellion, and thereafter some of the best 
soldiers in the British Army ? 

As regards education Professor Ferguson 
is mainly concerned with the medical 
examination and treatment of school 
children, which commenced with good 
results towards the end of this period, with 
measures to prevent the over-work in 
factories or elsewhere of children above or 
below the compulsory school age of 
thirteen and generally with the material 
or practical aspects of the subject. The 
wider aspects of the subject receive only 
brief treatment in the last chapter of the 
book which reaches already more than 600 
pages. He states that illiteracy, as 
measured by the proportion of men and 
women who signed the marriage register 
by a mark, was in 1863, 10.9 per cent. of 
men and 22.1 of women, whereas in 1913 
it was 0.8 per cent. of men and 1.1 per cent. 
of women. In the interval the Education 
Act of 1872, supplemented by an Act of 
1908, had made compulsory the attendance 
at school of children between the ages of 
five and thirteen. The Argyll Commission 
on Scottish education which reported in 
1867 and 1868 confirms the early figures 
as to the illiteracy but reveals that the 
English figures were even higher. The 
reports also reveal that, measured by 
the proportion to population of attend- 
ances at secondary schools and also at 
universities, Scotland in both respects 
was far ahead of England and was 
also ahead of France and Germany. It 
would seem therefore that Macaulay and 
after him Dr G. M. Trevelyan in their 
histories of England were not very wide of 
the mark when they said that the common 
people of Scotland were superior in 
intelligence to the common people of any 
other nation in Europe. 

In this connection i1eference may be 
made to the County of Banff, and also to 
the town of Elgin already mentioned. The 
book now under review shows that Banff 
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in 1884 had an illegitimacy rate of 16.1 per 
cent., the highest in Scotland, the rate 
that year for Scotland as a whole being 
8.1 per cent. (The Kirk Sessions for 
centuries had tried in vain to suppress 
this grievous sin and it much embarrassed 
the Board of Supervision.) But in 1890 
Professor Laurie, an educational expert, 
said in a speech that Banffshire stood quite 
at the head of all educational effort and 
machinery in any part of the civilized 
world that he knew of or had heard of. 
Elgin, as already mentioned, was censured 
in 1867 because the town was unable or 
unwilling to dispose of its own filth and 
refuse. But this town before and aftec 
that date had produced men, including a 
town clerk of such eminence in geological 
research as to attract the admiration, and 
personal visits to the town, of such 
notable scientists as Thomas Huxley. 

The County of Ross and Cromarty is 
mentioned in the book and also in the 
Argyll Commission reports as a county 
where illiteracy was notoriously prevalent 
before 1872. Here again there is an 
impression that calls for review. It is a 
false assumption that a person who can 
neither read nor write is lacking in 
intelligence. History shows that he may 
have intelligence of the highest order. 
There was a book published about the 
middle of the last century by the Rev. 
John Kennedy entitled The Days of the 
Fathers in Ross-shire. The book indicates 
that there were in Ross-shire humble lab- 
ourers and crofters of very deep, if narrow, 
intelligence, and that the people as a whole 
were earnest and fervid with minds more 
trained by ministers and catechists than 
by schools and school-masters. 

The above instances show that there is a 
credit as well as a debit side and that the 
graphs and statistics with which the book 
under review abounds, while they offer a 
valuable stimulus, do not in themselves 
provide a sufficient basis for forming a 
judgement. 


W. A. Ross 


By RicHarp M. Titmuss. George Allen and Unwin Ltd., 1958. Pp. 232. 20s. 


Tuis publication of ten lectures given by 
Professor Titmuss between 1951 and 1957 
will be particularly welcome to all those 


who, if they wished to read or refer to 
them, had to seek them out of various 
journals and conference reports. More 
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over, four of them have not been printed 
before: the Fawcett Memorial Lecture 
on “ The Position of Women,” given at 
Bedford College, London, in 1952, and 
three lectures on the National Health 
Service, given under the auspices of the 
Sherrill Foundation at Yale University in 
1957. 

The first essay is fittingly enough his 
inaugural lecture delivered at the London 
School of Economics in 1951 on “ Social 
Administration in a Changing Society.” 
In mapping out the territory of his subject 
—the study of the social services—he 
shows how “it is concerned with the 
historical development of these services, 
both statutory and voluntary, with the 
moral values implicit in social action, with 
the roles and functions of the services, 
with their economic aspect, and with the 
part they play in meeting certain needs 
in the social process. On the one hand, 
then, we are interested in the machinery 
of administration, which organizes and 
dispenses various forms of social assistance, 
on the other, in the lives, the needs, and 
the mutual relations of those members of 
the community for whom the services are 
provided by reason of their belonging to 
that community.” 


The social services, as he points out in 
his preface, “‘ can no longer be considered 
as things apart; as phenomena of marginal 
interest, like looking out of the window 
on a train journey. They are part of the 
journey itself. They are an integral part 
of industrialization.” 

This promising approach to his subject 
is well developed, not only in this, but in 
the subsequent essays. Thus, in the 
Eleanor Rathbone Memorial Lecture on 
“The Social Division of Welfare,” he 
argues that welfare is like an iceberg with 
more below water than above, and to the 
well recognized social services which 
constitute one division of welfare must be 
added other collective interventions to 
meet dependency needs, whether by way 
of tax reliefs or by employees, which he 
calls fiscal and occupational welfare. 
The implications of this argument are 
worked out more particularly in his third 
essay on “‘ Pension Systems and Population 
Changes.” 

In two essays on the “ Position of 
Women ” and “ Industrialization and the 
Family ” he draws on the statistical and 
sociological material available to give a 
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picture of the changing role of women 
and of the family, as the context within 
which “‘ we need to see the social services 
in a variety of stabilizing, preventive and 
protective roles.” While in ‘“The Hospital 
and its Patients’? he is at pains to take the 
** worm’s eye view ” and to show how and 
why a highly specialized and disciplined 
staff can disregard and overlook some of 
the simplest and most obvious social and 
psychological needs of “‘ those for whom 
the services are provided.” He quotes 
effectively from Florence Nightingale’s 
“Notes on Nursing,” and suggests that 
it is still mecessary to repeat that first 
principle she laid down in 1857: “It 
may seem a strange principle to enunciate 
as the very first requirement in a hospital, 
that it should do the sick no harm.” 


His three lectures on the National 
Health Service in England take up over a 
third of the book. In the first of these 
lectures written for an American audience 
he outlines the machinery of administration 
and summarizes the main findings of the 
Guillebaud Report. The others are 
mainly concerned with the general prac- 
titioners’ service, as is also an appendix, 
in which he summarizes the evidence and 
sources of reference on the quantity and 
quality of the general practitioners’ work. 


The limitations of a series of lectures 
of this kind given over a period of years 
and published with very little revision are 
obvious, and Professor Titmuss is careful 
to point them out in his preface. They 
will also, of course, interest readers in 
very different ways according to their 
familiarity with Professor Titmuss’s major 
works of research, and his continually 
developing ideas on many of these topics. 
But his whole approach to those “ great 
experiments in social services which have 
been launched in Britain in recent years ” 
remains a stimulation and challenge to 
the thinking of the intelligent citizen, and 
an encouragement to the student of social 
administration to embark on some of the 
many avenues of research, which are 
crying out for further exploration. 


BARBARA N' RODGERS 
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Edited by R. S. Mitne. New Zealand Institute of Public Administration and Oxtord 


University Press, 1957. Pp. 137. 20s. 


Six papers read at the 1957 Convention of 
the New Zealand Institute of Public 
Administration are printed in this interest- 
ing little book, with a brief introduction 
by Professor Milne. They deal, from 
various points of view, with the exercise 
of administrative discretion in the New 
Zealand public service, or, to borrow a 
concept of Matthew Arnold’s, with the 
extent to which the administrator, in that 
country, “‘infixes his own mark and 
stamps his own character on all public 
affairs as they pass through his hands.” 
For a reader without first-hand knowledge 
of New Zealand, constant adjustments are 
needed; for many of the traditions and 
institutions which have been borrowed 
from the United Kingdom have suffered a 
sea-change. Parliament consists of some 
eighty members. The maximum span 
between elections is three, not five years. 
And there is no second chamber. Further- 
more, as Mr. Riddiford, perhaps the 
liveliest of the contributors, points out, 
democracy, to most people in New Zealand, 
means the “ maximum equality consistent 
with order” and the people “ demand 
that the Government should be their very 
own”—a situation which means that 
Ministers are traditionally exposed to a 
great deal of energetic lobbying. 

With a civil service some 35,000 strong 
(the population is about 2 million) it is 
interesting that New Zealand should be 
faced with suggestions similar to those 
made by Trevelyan at a time when the 
British Civil Service was about the same 
size with the object of injecting into the 
higher reaches, a few first class ‘“‘ men who 
think as to what ought to be done, instead 
of doing that which must be done.” Mr. 
Riddiford airs once again in his essay the 
idea that New Zealand might take a leaf 
out of the United Kingdom’s book by 
teserving a quarter of the administrative 
posts for graduates of the highest calibre 
who would sit an examination devised for 
the purpose by the Public Service Com- 
mission and the University. From this 
distance the suggestion seems a modest 
and useful one. 

An intriguing quality, present, not only 


in Mr. Riddiford’s paper, but in those 
contributed by The Hon. J. R. Marshall, 
who was appointed Deputy Prime Minister 
in 1957, and by two senior officials, is the 
impression of confidence and grasp, made 
possible, doubtless, by the smaller scale 
of the apparatus of government. There is 
also a pleasing frankness in the discussion 
of certain subjects which, we, in the 
United Kingdom are accustomed to 
handle somewhat more circumspectly, as 
when Mr. Baker, a member of the Public 
Service Commission, dealing with the 
possibility of public servants’ being passed 
over for the highest posts because their 
views were unacceptable to Ministers, 
volunteered that “ during his experience 
on the Public Service Commission this had 
not yet happened for any appointment to 
Permanent Head made under the Public 
Service Act.” The point was made in an 
oral answer to a question, following Mr. 
Baker’s paper, and we should not perhaps 
read too. much into the ominous little 
word “yet.” Dealing with a senior 
official’s duty to advise his Minister on 
matters touching on the political, Mr. 
P. B. Marshall, the General Manager of 
the New Zealand Dairy Products Market- 
ing Commission, is equally oncoming. 
Are senior officials asked- by Ministers to 
advise on political issues, and if so what 
are they to do? “I do not know whether 
such situations arise generally,” says Mr. 
Marshall, “‘ and what discretion has been 
exercised in meeting them.’ I can only 
say that I have encountered them in my 
own experience, and I have done my best 
to stand mentally in the shoes of the 
Minister. It should be the concern of the 
administrator to see that his Minister is 
not placed in an impossible situation as a 
result of his refusal to tender advice to 
him beyond what cold figures and facts 
indicate ; the administrator must have a 
political sense, in the best meaning of the 
term.” An honest answer this, to a 
delicate question. The book is full of 
them. And that is no small virtue. 


FRANK DUNNILL 
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Government Administration in New Zealand 


By R. J. PoLascHEK. New Zealand Institute of Public Administration, Wellington: 
Oxford University Press, London, 1958. Pp. 324. 35s. 


POPULATION 24 million: Public Service 
rather less than 35,000 strong: constitu- 
tional history much less than 150 years. 
So compact a formula must surely attract 
anyone writing about New Zealand govern- 
ment towards the idea of a “ compre- 
hensive” book. Mr. Polaschek has not 
only yielded to the temptation to compress 
history, contemporary description, and 
appraisal within two covers, but has added 
for good measure his own views about the 
reforms he feels to be necessary. So far 
as this last aspect of his work is concerned 
we may leave Mr. Polaschek to his own 
countrymen, though it is interesting to 
note the inhibiting effects of academic 
discipline on the enthusiastic reformer— 
how an obvious dissatisfaction with some 
aspects of the status quo, and, one suspects, 
a lively desire to promulgate ambitious 
re-arrangements, is regretfully and rather 
self-consciously subordinated out of defer- 
ence to a sense of political realities and to 
the more deflatory analyses of the admin- 
istrative theorists. 

The book falls into three parts. First 
comes Organization, which covers the 
history of the central administration and 
includes a chapter on the respective use of 
departments, public corporations and 
government-financed corporations. On 
this latter topic, two of Mr. Polaschek’s 
general conclusions are that “ despite 
formal differences in operation and control, 
the real differénces between departments 
and non-departmental organizations are 
often slight indeed,” and that the very 
numerous non-departmental organizations 
“all respond adequately to government 
wishes and _ directives”—there being 
“ample means ” to bring any recalcitrant 
board to heel. 

Mr. Polaschek’s account of the develop- 
ment and present state of departmental 
organization, including the distribution of 
functions, which is enhanced by some 
interesting tables and appendices, is 
dominated by his apparent pre-occupation 
with the large number of separate estab- 
lishments and the implied lack of co- 
ordination. What makes this whole 
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analysis somehow a little unreal is that the 
author almost entirely ignores the existence 
of ministers. Nowhere is there a state- 
ment or a table showing the number of 
ministers or what departments answer to 
which minister, and it seems to one reader 
at any rate that even straightforward 
description of a Cabinet system of govern- 
ment, let alone discussion of reforms, is 
sadly incomplete without this basic 
information. The absence of such data in 
Part One is the more surprising in view 
of the cogent discussion of ministerial— 
as well as other—controls which forms 
Part Three. 

In Part Two the story of the New 
Zealand Public Service is told in some 
detail, and what must strike the British 
reader as a remarkable degree of egali- 
tarian concern on the part of all who are 
involved is brought out strongly. The 
progress of and attitude towards the 
employment of university graduates and 
the question of equal pay for equal work 
are two of the many “ establishment” 
topics which receive close scrutiny. 

For the British reader the fascination of 
this book comes from the basic similarities 
with and yet striking detailed dis- 
similarities from their own familiar system. 
Our Permanent Secretaries might heave a 
sigh of envy, for instance, on finding that 
there is no equivalent to the British Public 
Accounts Committee—the New Zealand 
body of that name being parallel to our 
Estimates Committee; but the same 
people would no doubt be glad that they 
do not share with their New Zealand 
counterparts the experience of being 
called before ‘‘ Caucus committees to 
justify and explain administrative prac- 
tices, or clauses in draft legislation.” For 
these and many other contrasts, besides 
its purely domestic virtues, Mr. 
Polaschek’s careful and interesting study 
is welcome: his book brings a little 
nearer the possibility of fruitful compara- 
tive inquiry into the public administration 
of the Commonwealth. 


F. M. G. WILLSON 
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By Henry W. EHRMANN. Princeton University Press and Oxford University Press. 


Pp. ix+495. 60s. 


Tuis book on French business organiza- 
tions and their activities is very welcome. 
Professor Ehrmann has brought together 
a great deal of valuable information 
scattered in official business publications, 
in the debates of the Economic Council 
and in articles of one kind and another ; 
on that ground alone students of French 
politics are in his debt. He describes the 
ways in which French business has 
organized itself, locally, regionally and 
nationally ; the methods by which these 
business organizations seek to influence the 
decisions of Government and Parliament ; 
the attitudes of business under the Fourth 
Republic towards such major issues as the 
scope and purpose of public control over 
private enterprise, nationalization, taxa- 
tion, collective bargaining, foreign trade 
and European integration. 

Nearly all this is controversial ground, 
not merely as a matter of party politics but 
in a wider sense. There has been very 
litle of a working partnership between 
organized management and organized 
labour in France. The organs of State 
are commanding heights to be captured 
and used by one side or the other. A 
natural starting point for Professor 
Ehrmann’s book is the sit-down strike of 
June, 1936, the advent of the Popular 
Front and the Matignon agreement. It is 
from this time that dates a more rigorous 
organization of business interests. As an 
outsider and a scholar, Professor Ehrmann 
steers his way carefully through the 
polemics of those days, of which there are 
still echoes today. He gives a balanced 
account of the influence of the Ecole 
Polytechnique, of the ‘‘ Synarchy,” and of 
the work of the Comités d’Organisation 
under Vichy. In his account of more 
recent developments under the Fourth 
Republic, Professor Ehrmann enters, of 
course, into current controversies. There 
are in this, the major part of the book, 
teally two separate themes: the hold the 


business organizations came to exercise 
over the public authorities, and secondly, 
the responsibilities of management for a 
static rather than a competitive expanding 
economy. On the first, Professor Ehrmann 
is particularly interesting when he shows 
the close connection existing between 
business and the Administration; trade 
associations have recruited quite con- 
siderably from the higher ranks of the 
civil service. This close association 
between the two bureaucracies, that of 
business and that of the State, is often 
decisive in view of the instability and 
weakness of both Government and Parlia- 
ment under the Fourth Republic. 

On the second theme, that of France’s 
economy, Professor Ehrmann’s evidence is 
more second-hand and hence less detached 
from internal controversies. He repeats 
all the usual strictures about economic 
Maltbusianism, protection of the mar- 
ginal firms especially the small firm, and 
the economic conservatism which thinks 
only of preserving the status quo. But the 
criticism is overdone. For example, it is 
illogical to blame the practice of self- 
financing when the necessary private 
savings are simply not available. French 
business practices have causes more 
intractable, and justifications more legiti- 
mate, than are allowed for by either 
Professor Ehrmann or those he quotes. 
French practices may not accord with 
those of America, or fit exactly the require- 
ments of the rest of Europe but that, in 
French eyes, is not necessarily a cause for 
complaint. 

It would not be right, however, to end 
on a note of criticism. This book contains 
a great deal of valuable information not 
readily available to English readers. It 
will prove a valuable source book and 
introduction for those who follow in this 
highly controversial but richly rewarding 
field of study. 

S. K. PANTER-BRICK 
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History of the United States Civil Service 


By PAUL VAN RIPER. Row Peterson. 


PROFESSOR VAN RIPER’s “ History” is an 
attempt to portray the vicissitudes of the 
United States Civil Service from its 
inception in 1789 to 1958. There is much 
to commend in this volume. It runs to 
nearly 600 pages and consequently contains 
a wealth of detail not hitherto brought 
together within the confines of a single 
volume. It is (at least until the concluding 
chapters) very readable and the cartoons 
with which it is illustrated have been well 
chosen to help the narrative forward. 
Citations are full and useful. Many 
chapters end with detailed critical bib- 
liographies, facilitating further exploration 
of the field. Considered as a whole, the 
volume is a useful one and to be recom- 
mended. 

The author’s conception of his task 
suffers from certain self-imposed limita- 
tions. He approaches it on a surprisingly 
narrow front. It is not so much a history 
of the Civil Service as it is a history, to 
use his own words, of “ public personnel 
management.” He is chiefly concerned 
with what he calls the “ backdoor and the 
frontdoor ” of the Federal Civil Service, 
that is to say, the experiences which that 
Service has suffered in respect to recruit- 
ment and dismissal. It is very difficult 
to write a history of the Civil Service 
without explaining its changing purposes 
throughout the period under study, and 
consequently the different kinds of 
technical skills which have to be recruited 
into it. (For instance, one of the most 
notable features in the recent development 
of the British Civil Service has been its 
steady permeation by technicians and by 
scientists.) But this aspect of his theme 
is only adventitiously touched upon in 
Professor van Riper’s narrative. Again, 
he does not set himself out seriously to 
describe the way in which the structure, 
both departmental and hierarchical, has 
altered over the last 150 years. Never- 
theless he has a good deal to say from time 
to time about its altered role in the conduct 
of the nation’s affairs and he has been at 
pains in trying to set both its role and its 
prestige against the background of social 
and economic changes. 

Even within this narrowed conception 
of Civil Service history as simply the 
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history of “public personnel manage- 
ment” there is something more to be 
said than Professor van Riper permits 
himself to do. This volume is primarily 
a history—and a very useful one—of the 
rise and fall of the spoils system and the 
corresponding fluctuations in the fortunes 
of the “ merit system.” But in “ public 
personnel management” there are, one 
would suppose, three related questions: 
post-entry training, methods of promotion, 
and the organization and methods used, 
None of these forms a consecutive theme 
in the author’s narrative. 

Although this work is a history, Pro- 
fessor van Riper is writing less as a 
historian than as a political scientist who 
is concerned with the present state of the 
Service. One half of the book deals with 
the period from 1921, and the period 
from 1945 takes up nearly one-fifth of the 
whole volume. The further Professor 
van Riper gets away from the present the 
more readable, the more selective, and 


‘the less recommendatory his narrative. 


When he deals with recent matters some 
of his interpretations may well be ques- 
tioned. He believes, and makes no secret 
of this, that the United States Civil 
Service has developed since the Pendleton 
Act on roughly the right lines, and returns 
again and again in the course of his 
narrative to the divergence between the 
attitudes implicit in the Trevelyan- 
Northcote Report and the PendlJeton Act, 
always to the disadvantage of the former. 
In the light of American conditions his 
preference may well be justified ; but in 
certain respects he seems to misunderstand 
the British reforms of 1855-70. Affirming 
that these introduced a “ closed system,” 
he argues that American opinion rejects 
such a system as “ undemocratic.” The 
expression “closed system” is itself an 
ambiguous one, but the author does at 
times use this in the sense of meaning 4 
group of people who, by their class 
background and outlook, are insulated 
from the rest of the population. Leaving 
aside the factual accuracy of this charac 
terization of the British Civil Service, it 
seems worth while to observe that in 80 
far as it has occurred it has done 9 
because the British system of education 
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was a “closed system”; not because the 
Trevelyan-Northcote system of recruit- 
ment was in itself inegalitarian. Since the 
American system of education has always 
been considerably more egalitarian than 
the British, it might very well be that the 
full adoption of the Trevelyan-Northcote 
system in America would have secured for 
America all the benefits of a unified 
administrative class while at the same 
time ensuring that its social background 
was in tune with that of the rest of the 
American bureaucracy. However ques- 
tionable this hypothesis may be, Professor 
van Riper does not seem even to have 
entertained it. 

In his last chapter, Professor van Riper 
abandons history for “A Theory of 
Governmental Reform.” Here he adopts 
an attitude which is not uncommon 


The Rating of Dwellings. 
History and General Survey 


Research Study by H. G. Ecwarrt, etc. 


Accountants, 1958. Pp. 110. 25s. 

Tuis is another extremely useful contribu- 
tion to the discussion of local financial 
problems prepared by a research group of 
the Institute of Municipal Treasurers and 
Accountants. The treatment of houses 
for local valuation purposes is one of the 
big issues which will have to be tackled by 
1960. The inadequacy of house assess- 
ment was used as a major argument for 
the recent partial derating of commercial 
property. Accompanying the new Valua- 
tion List in April, 1961, one hopes to see 
the end of both commercial and industrial 
derating and a start on agricultural derating. 
But can this be done without the assess- 
ment of domestic premises at current 
values, and, if it is not done, what will this 
mean for the householder-ratepayer ? 

The primary value of this study is the 
clear way it explains the history of the 
assessment of houses for no one can now 
plead ignorance of the way the present 
situation has been reached. It finishes 


with a short chapter on the outlook for 1961. 
Assuming the end of commercial derating 
but the continuation at present levels of 
industrial and agricultural derating, the 
teport estimates that the proportion of 
total rateable value represented by domestic 
Property will rise from about 50 per cent. 
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amongst American observers of the United 
States Civil Service. Despairing, it would 
seem, of imposing sufficient checks and 
balances upon the appointed officials of 
the federal government, these observers 
seek instead to domesticate it so as to 
make it harmonize with current attitudes 
and behaviour of the rest of the democracy. 
Thus they hope that by its own inherent 
nature it will always act in conformity 
with popular attitudes. ‘‘ Responsibility ” 
is to be an internal psychological feeling 
of responsibility towards the people one 
serves rather than the European arrange- 
ment by which we mean that the official 
is held answerable to a known superior 
for breaches of instructions which have 
been laid down for him. 


S. E. FINeR 


Institute of Municipal Treasurers and 


in 1956 to 60 per cent. in 1961 whilst the 
proportion represented by shops and com- 
mercial property will fall from 42 per cent. 
to 29 per cent. Total rateable value ‘will 
be substantially increased—by over £300 
million or 50 per cent.—and therefore with 
lower rate poundages the impact of re- 
valuation on the householder will be 
lessened. But the Treasury may want 
their pound of flesh out of commercial 
rerating and may argue that such an 
increase in total rateable resources warrants 
a reduction in the General Grant. 

If these figures are reasonably accurate 
it is difficult to see any Government 
supporting the full valuation of houses in 
1961; certainly not without an increased 
rate contribution from industry. It is 
likely to be pointed out that the com- 
mercial ratepayer can charge his rates 
against profits, whereas the householder 
has no such let-out. 

This is a timely report for there is not 
much time between now and 1960 to have 
these problems discussed in _ public, 
including by local councils who are seldom 
brought in by the Associations until it is 
too late for fresh ideas. 


D. N. CHESTER 
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Capital Finance and Investments of Local Authorities 


By B. A. WILLIAMs. 


In the preface to this valuable book the 
author says “it aims at providing a useful 
source of reference for financial officers 
(especially those in smaller authorities) 
and a text-book for students who will one 
day succeed them.” To achieve these aims 
the book must give the factual information 
and show how it is interpreted in practice. 
This the author has succeeded in doing. 
The first impression gained is the ease 
with which the author has threaded his way 
through a maze of statutes, statutory 
regulations, Treasury circulars and 
Ministerial consents in unfolding logically 
the processes of raising, safeguarding, 
applying and finally redeeming borrowings 
raised for capital purposes by local 
authorities. Secondly, he has succeeded 
in conveying to the reader the impact of 
these regulations on the form of accounts 
and the nature of the accountancy records 
and in so doing has given point to his 
assertion that ‘‘ the long way round may 
often prove necessary or more convenient ” 
(p. 16). It is in these accountancy illustra- 
tions that the student will find his greatest 
cause for gratitude. They set out clearly 
the difference between capital and revenue 
and demonstrate the art of recording 
financial matters in accordance with 
statutory requirement. Nowhere is this 
more clearly exemplified than in the chapter 
on Debt Redemption (Chap. VII). 

The book, then, is essentially factual 
and is a practical manual reflecting 
throughout the author’s professional train- 
ing and experience. A good illustration 
of this is the section headed Control by 
the Council at the end of Chapter II. In 
this the author outlines the importance of 
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phasing the capital programme and -esti- 
mating the future annual net outgoings 
that are implied by that programme, and 
emphasizes the role of Standing Orders in 
ensuring that the Council is informed of 
all those matters necessary to control 
capital expenditure before it is incurred, 
It is only too true that “ financial control 
must be exercised well in advance of the 
receipt of a bill or the engineer’s or archi- 
tect’s certificate for payment” (p. 62), 
Recognition of this, however, leads one to 
make the point that perhaps the author 
might have given us the benefit of his 
experience by discussing matters like the 
effect of the reversal of policy represented 
in the following extract relating to the 
availability of loans from the Public 
Works Loan Boards—‘ Section 1 of the 
Local Authorities Loans Act 1945 made it 
obligatory in almost every case for local 
authorities to borrow from the Board. 
This section lapsed on 31st December, 
1952. The present position is that loans 
from the Board are normally only available 
if the local authority can satisfy the Board 
that reasonable, but unsuccessful efforts, 
have been made to obtain loans in the 
market” (p. 122). However, the author 
has given so much so ably that the above 
might have called for too great a divergence 
from his appointed task. 

The book is well produced, fully 
indexed, and contains in addition a Tate 
of Statutes and a Table of Ministerial 
Orders and Regulations. It will indeed be 
an acquisition for both the practitioner 
and the student. 


IpRIs HIcks 


Metropolitan Analysis: Important Elements of Study and 


Action 


Edited by S. B. SWEENEY and G. S. BLarr. 


University Press, 1958. Pp. 189. 36s. 


THE number of metropolitan studies is 
growing so rapidly that the discussion 
and co-ordination of the ends and means 
of analysis on a comparative basis is 
already overdue. This stimulating book 
is most welcome, therefore, although it 
confines its argument to North America. 
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It is the result of two “ workshops ” and 
a conference held at the University of 
Pennsylvania in the winter of 1956-5) 
and sponsored by the Fels Institute of 
Local and State Government. At th 
first workshop, two outline papers on th 
objectives of metropolitan research ani 
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alternative approaches to those objectives 
were discussed. At the second workshop, 
four papers were read on the methodology 
for achieving objectives in specific fields 
of metropolitan analysis, with special 
reference to Philadelphia. These concerned 
the physical extent, social trends, economic 
structure and governmental organization 
of the metropolitan area. The concluding 
conference was devoted to a study of the 
methods of solving problems of metro- 
politan area government in Los Angeles, 
Boston and Toronto, and to an analysis 
of the role of the state in such matters. 

The revised papers and subsequent 
discussion, edited by Professors S. B. 
Sweeney and G. S. Blair, form the 
substance of the book, which falls naturally 
into three parts. The first and most 
fundamental part is concerned with what 
problems should be studied, and how 
they should be studied. Although the 
problems may be grouped as political, 
economic and social in character, it is 
rightly pointed out that the practical 
question in any research project is not 
which group is to be studied, but how 
many problems from all three groups. 
The first paper suggests an answer to this 
question and limits the number of possible 
problems by specifying that each must be 
truly metropolitan in scope (i.e., it must 
be urban, transcend the boundaries of a 
single political subdivision, and be an 
appropriate subject for community 
decision-making). 

The second paper shows that, in 
practice, the three groups of metropolitan 
problems are paralleled by three general 
approaches to their study, namely, the 
governmental, economic and sociological. 
The governmental approach is normally 
emphasized, and researchers stress either 
the functional (service) or structural 
aspects of metropolitan administration— 
with different resulting recommendations. 
The economic approach is directed mainly 
to an analysis of the economic base of the 
area, which underpins its governmental 
and social structure. The area of study 
is usually more extensive than in the case 
of the other two approaches and little 
regard is paid to governmental boundaries. 
The sociological approach is concerned 
mainly with citizens’ desires, stressing 
such factors as the social composition of 
the population, its spatial distribution, its 
needs for goods and services, and its 
gfoup organization. An appropriate 
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methodology for achieving the research 
objectives defined in the first paper can 
be developed by judiciously combining all 
three approaches. 

This part of the book merits close study. 
The emphasis on non-academic considera- 
tions—limited resources of time and 
money for research projects, and the 
obligation not to waste them on investiga- 
tions having little current significance for 
the people of the area concerned—is 
refreshing. But it can be dangerous, too, 
for the field of study may be largely or 
wholly determined by such considerations 
alone. It is unfortunate that these and 
the subsequent papers on method readily 
invite this danger by specifically refraining 
from defining the field of study. Is it to 
be the metropolitan area (used in the 
governmental approach) or the metro- 
politan region (used in the economic 
approach)? This is not a matter of 
splitting hairs. It is of fundamental 
importance to the definition of metro- 
politan problems, and the issue cannot be 
begged in the interests of finance or other 
non-academic considerations. 

As is pointed out on page 42, the 
problems arising in the metropolitan 
region are not necessarily of the same 
kind as those arising in the metropolitan 
area. Indeed, they are certain to differ 
in many important ways, so that their 
study demands different methods of 
analysis and their solution different means. 
The metropolitan region is primarily the 
outcome of the modern divorce between 
home and workplace, its boundaries and 
structure are determined mainly by the 
circulation of people, goods and services 
between them, and its major problems 
arise primarily out of this divorce. Had 
such a concept defined the field of study 
here, the objectives of research would 
have been modified, the method of analysis 
developed in the second part would have 
emphasized the role of dynamic regional 
factors in the determination of boundaries 
and significant social groups, and the 
critical appreciation of experiments in 
Los Angeles, Boston and Toronto would 
have been substantially affected. 

Nevertheless, although another look at 
its original premises is called for, this 
contribution to metropolitan analysis is 
undoubtedly a timely and instructive aid 
to research into the problems of great 
cities today. 

L. P. GREEN 
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Ideal and Practice in Public Administration 


By EMMETTE S. REDFORD. University of Alabama Press. 


“Ir has no well-defined ideals,” said 
Dean Roscoe Pound, apparently, of public 
administration. And the same could 
doubtless be said, with equal irrelevance, 
of Dean Roscoe Pound. The indictment 
is taken seriously, however, in the six 
chapters of this little book, and a gallant 
attempt is made to find an answer. It 
fails, of course (though the author never 
really seems to notice). But the search, 
conducted against an American back- 
ground, is seldom without interest. 

Five ideals which are alleged to permeate 
the practice of public administration are 
examined. They are efficiency, the rule 
of law, competence and responsibility, 
democracy and the public interest. Each 
is found to have obvious limitations. 
Efficiency, for instance, and its other self, 
economy, are found to be incapable of 
useful definition once one enters the realm 
of policy. What serves well enough for 
the collection of rubbish will not do for 
the Federal Reserve Board, in respect of 
which one must ask : 

“‘ What is the job to be done? .... 
What is to be sacrificed in doing it? 
Whose ox is to be gored with how much 
blood letting? Whose benefit is to be 
sought and with what qualifications ? 
When loyalties are in conflict, which is 
to be given priority ? ” 

Questions of this order cannot, it is clear, 
be answered satisfactorily in terms of 
efficiency and economy. 

Is the rule of law more helpful? And 
what (to begin at the beginning) does the 
rule of law mean? It cannot be defined 
** precisely and singly,” the author tells 
us, but it has been given from time to 
time the following meanings : 

“* That man should govern through law 
(the ideal of positive law), that man was 
limited by law (the ideal of higher law) 
that no man or group alone should deter- 
mine and apply the law (the concept of the 
separation of powers), and that law was 
what the judges said it was (the concept 
of judicial supremacy).” We are asked to 
weigh these and other not entirely con- 
cordant ideas of the rule of law—an 
exhausting process. And matters are 
made no better by the announcement that 
there are large areas of public administra- 
tion where the writ of the law (however 
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defined) cannot claim to run, and that, 
while administration is ‘‘ permeated and 
circumscribed by law, discretion is vital 
to its performance.” 

What, then, of discretion—the ideal of 
administration by competent and respon- 
sible men? Here the discussion is focused 
on the arrangements in the United States, 
where the role of the career administrator 
is still somewhat indefinite. The “ inner 
check ” which we have come to look for 
in our senior officials is spoken of in the 
future tense, and much is said about ways 
and means of making room at the top for 
the responsible “ generalists’ who are 
to be the “ administrative statesmen ” of 
tomorrow. It is interesting that, looking 
ahead, and perhaps relying to some extent 
on British experience, the author sees the 
generalist as providing “a ring of pro- 
tection . . . around the specialist so that 
his function gua specialist may be per- 
formed with fidelity to his trust.” It is 
interesting, too, that ‘“‘inertness” and 
** separateness ” are seen as two of the 
dangers chiefly afflicting the closet 
statesman. 

All this does not, of course, dispose of 
Dean Pound’s assertion; but the author 
moves on, undeterred, to consider the 
ideals of democracy and the public interest. 
Each presents difficulties of definition. 
Does democracy mean, in this context, 
that the administrator is to be responsible 
to the people or to their representatives? 
And is it to control or to inform his 
actions? Apparently it is to mean both 
and to do both. For democracy, we are 
told, is “‘a complex and multifeatured 
process” and, in the United States, at 
least, nothing is so representative of the 
public as the totality of the political pro- 
cesses. The author adds the following 
gloss, which I have read three times and 
fail to understand : 

“Yet of these processes the most 
representative parts are those which 
insure attention to the total maze of 
inter-relationships and to the ideals and 
needs of the body politic in its entirety.” 
The discussion of the public interest is 

also (necessarily perhaps) somewhat 
clouded. The concept itself is found, on 
examination, to be no more than 4 
shorthand term for a collection of private 
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interests ; and the task of assessing these 
is said to be one that calls for “‘ a feeling of 
kinship and a capacity for empathy among 
officials ’’ and for “‘ broad-gauged ”’ politi- 
cal leadership. In Walter Lippman’s 
words, which the author quotes : 

“the public interest may be pre- 
sumed to be what .men would choose if 
they saw clearly, thought rationally, 
acted disinterestedly and benevolently ” ; 

and the process of distilling, against a 
background of quite different behaviour, 
something approaching the general interest 
is seen to be fraught with uncertainties. 
We are left, indeed, at the end of the 
quest, not with an armoury of well-defined 
ideals, but with a number of rough and 
ready tests, each of which may have some 
value at one time or another to this or that 
administrator. One could propose others. 
With British officials, the notion that they 
are the servants of their Minister, who 
must account to Parliament for their 
decisions, carries great weight. Others, 


Work Study in the Office 


By Harry P. CEMACH. Office Magazine. 


Very few readers will quarrel with Mr. 
Cemach’s views on organization and 
methods, which he reasonably regards as 
work study in an office context. Much of 
the book, and especially Parts III, IV 
and V, cover in clear phrases and logical 
stages some of the essential detail and 
technique involved in method and work 
study, and would be of help to anyone 
requiring this information and seeking 
general guidance on office management. 

With the exception of an elaborate, if 
logical, attempt to illustrate the whole 
range of work study by a hexacyclic maze, 
which was quite beyond at least one 
reader’s appreciation, the illustrations in 
the book are helpful, well placed and not 
sO numerous that they spoil the text. 

The slower tempo of the first three parts 
of the book and the unnecessarily short 
chapters aimed to cut out “‘ dry preaching ” 
tend to make it somewhat haphazard and, 
although continuity is maintained by 
careful placing of the material, the book 
would have gained in importance by the 
inclusion of more information about the 
writing of reports. Added emphasis on 
the importance and methods of imple- 
mentation would perhaps have been 





for whom Ministers are perhaps vague and 
distant figures would doubtless prefer to 
say (as the cannibal chief did to the 
missionary) that their abiding passion is 
to serve their fellow men. But perhaps 
the best description of the administrator’s 
dilemma is the sae quoted in the intro- 
duction : 

** He must balance all his ingredients, 
his philosophy, his logic, his analogies, 
his history, his customs, his sense of 
right, and all the rest, and, adding a 
little here and taking out a little there, 
must determine, as wisely as he can 
which weight shall tip the scales.” 

I would add only one, somewhat heretical, 
thought. The official must learn to survive 
and prosper in his setting and to win 
appropriate opinions from the right 
people. It is not sufficient to be capable 
of wise and good decisions. One must 
contrive to be allowed to take them. 


FRANK DUNNILL 
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welcomed by many readers as it is often 
during these final stages of an assignment 
that frustration and semi-failure virtually 
waste the excellent method study devoted 
to a department. 

The references to work study or O & M 
officers as ‘‘ experts ” in Chapter 4 would 
be regarded by many readers as un- 
fortunate. Although recognizing the 
quality and abilities of these officers and 
realising the need for their proper selection 
and training, it would be unwise to regard 
them as experts and unfair for them to be 
introduced to office managers in such a 
role, as the title could be resented by 
management and, more important, by the 
clerks and other personnel whose work is 
to be investigated. As the author points 
out, social acceptability is an important 
quality of the methods study officer, to 
which must be added intelligent imagina- 
tion, special training in work study and 
reporting ability. His other main asset 
is time—but the false halo of “‘ expert ” 
should not be pressed upon him. 

When Work Study in the Office is 
revised for a second edition, perhaps it 
will be possible to move still further away 
from the series of lectures that inspired 
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this book, and have time to expand and 
merge some of the chapters, perhaps at the 
expense of cutting out some of the 
quotations. 

Mr. Cemach has done a service to 
management by writing this book and 
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although some criticism is put forward, it 
is only because the book falls, perhaps, a 
little short of what might have been a 
particularly valuable publication. 


JOHN SARGENT 


NOTES 





Document Copying and Reproduction 
Processes 


By H. R. VERRY. 
Pp. 328. 52s. 6d. 


Tuts first-class survey of the various 
methods of document reproduction covers 
a wide and changing range of methods 
and machines in simple language. A 
valuable section deals with comparative 
costs based on specified wage rates, which 
should minimize the need for frequent 
revision. Mr. Verry, an acknowledged 
expert on this subject, has written a book 
that should be available for reference to 
every office or personnel manager. 


Fountain Press. 


International Institutions 


By Paut Reuter. Translated from the 
French by J. M. Chapman. George 
Allen & Unwin. Pp. 316. 28s. 


ParT ONE of this study is a brief and not 
very striking review of the origins of 
present day international institutions, 
ranging in some thirty pages from the 
relations of primitive tribes and ancient 
civilisations to present day Europe. The 
remaining two parts are more valuable 
and deal with the structure of the day to 
day relations between States and the 
means of recognizing changes within a 
State and with existing International 
Organizations. The book is published in 
the Minerva Series. 


World Peace through World Law 


By GRENVILLE CLARK and Louis B. 
SoHN. Harvard University Press and 
Oxford University Press. Pp. xxxvi+ 
540. 60s. 


WITH so much discussion and debate on 
the arms race and the banning of nuclear 
weapons, the publication of this major 
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work is very timely. The authors pro- 
pound a comprehensive and detailed plan 
for the maintenance of world peace 
through the adoption of a revised form 
of the United Nations Charter. The 
proposed revision retains the basic 
structure of the existing Charter’s 111 
Articles and supplements them as revised 
with seven Annexes on such subjects as 
Disarmament and a United Nations 
Peace Force. The book sets out side by 
side, and with notes, the texts of the 
existing Charter and the proposed one. 
The work of two International Lawyers, 
this book is thorough, authoritative and 
worthy of the most serious consideration. 


The Commonwealth Public Service 


By Leo Briar. Melbourne University 
Press and Cambridge University Press. 
Pp. 75. 9s. 6d. 


Tuis is a useful, straightforward account 
of the Australian Civil Service. There 
is also a short description of the different 
departments and of the control of the 
service. The last chapter dealing with 
the problem of bureaucracy is inadequate. 


Israel : the Emergence of a New 
Nation 


By Oscar Kratnes. Public Affairs 
Press (New York). Pp. 46. $1.00. 


IN very little space, the author has set 
out a description of the political institu- 
tions of modern Israel: the Knessit 
(Parliament), the President, the twenty-one 
political parties, the Cabinet, the Judiciary, 
and Local Government are all explained 
and commentaries are given on recent 
elections, foreign policy and the probable 
course of Israel’s future. This is a most 
informative book, but one could wish for 
greater detail. 
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Indian Self-Government 


By CHETKAR JHA. Novelty & Co., 
Patra, 1958. Pp. 246+68. Rs. 5.50. 
Tuis is the third and extensively revised 
edition of a well-known book on local 
government in India with particular 
reference to Bihar.. After a thorough 
description of the different types of Local 
Authorities, their constitutions and powers, 
the author turns to maladies and their 
cure. In this last chapter, Dr. Jha does 
not mince matters. “‘ There is hardly a 
local body in Bihar which commands 
attention and respect. . . . There is none 
whose administration can be rated as 
competent, efficient and honest. The 
chairman and the members are generally 
irresponsible and unscrupulous. The 
administrative staff is thoroughly incom- 
petent and demoralized.” Though Dr. 
Jha’s remedies are full and far reaching, 
reform is obviously going to be a lengthy 

task. 


The Institutions of Advanced Societies 


Edited by ARNOLD M. Rosg. Minnesota 
University Press and Oxford University 
Press. Pp. ix+691. 84s. 


Tuts collection of studies on the social 
structures of ten countries (the United 
Kingdom, Australia, Finland, Poland, 
Yugoslavia, Greece, Israel, France, Brazil 
and the United States) is interesting on 
account of the studies taken singly; its 
real value lies in its great contribution to 
comparative sociology and the help it 
gives to a wider understanding of the 
complexities of social structures. 


Evolving Canadian Federalism 


By A. R. M. LARNER and others. 
The University of Duke Press and 
Cambridge University Press. Pp. xvi+ 
187. 26s. 


Tuts, the ninth in the series of books 
by the Duke University Commonwealth- 
Studies Centre, is devoted to various 
aspects of the ninety-year long history of 
Canadian Federalism. Four university 
professors discuss the theories of Canadian 
Federalism, the position of French- 
Canada in the Federation, constitutional 
trends and external affairs, and the 
symposium ends with a most interesting 
contribution entitled Federations: the 
Canadian and British West Indies. 





NOTES 


French West Africa 


By VIRGINIA THOMPSON and RICHARD 
ApLorF. George Allen & Unwin. 
Pp. 626. 48s. 


ALL aspects of French West Africa are 
covered in this survey—political, economic, 
social and cultural—and it thus fills a 
long-standing gap in the literature on that 
part of the continent. The book is well 
illustrated by fifteen photographs taken 
by one of the authors. 


Scientific Manpower in Europe 


By EpwARD McCRENSKY. 
Press. Pp. ix+188. 40s. 


THE first comparison of the work, training 
and conditions of service of scientists in 
the public services of Europe, this book, 
written by an American with the detach- 
ment only possible of an outsider, reveals 
many interesting differences. Varying 
concepts of an “ engineer,” the organiza- 
tion for research, and the payment of 
scientists are examples. The findings 
should be useful in the current efforts to 
increase the numbers of scientists in 
Western European countries. 


Pergamon 


European Volunteer Workers in 
Britain 
By J. A. TANNAHILL. Manchester 
University Press. Pp. x+143. 18s. 


THE award of a Simon Research Fellowship 
by Manchester University enabled the 
author of this book—a civil servant—to 
be released by the Ministry of Labour 
and National Service for one year. Mr. 
Tannahill’s book is thorough and pleasant 
to read. He starts by sketching the 
historical background in Britain and 
analysing the nationalities of the immi- 
grants. He then discusses the schemes 
and methods of selection and finishes with 
a description of the life led by European 
volunteer workers once they reach this 
country. Some of their difficulties should 
be more widely known, as also should 
the great work achieved by the Ministry 
of Labour and National Service in their 
removal and settlement. 


Local Government Act, 1958 


TuHIs annotated text of the 1958 Act has 
been prepared and published by the 
Rating and Valuation Association (42 
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Broadway, S.W.1). There is also a 
summary of the Second Reading Debate. 
The price is 15s., post free. 


Local Authorities Finance Staffs 


By Roy SIDEBOTHAM. Institute of 
Municipal Treasurers, London, 1958. 
Po. 32. WN.-P. 


Tuis very interesting analysis is the result 
of collaboration between the Institute and 
Manchester University, but was financed 
by the University. Local Authorities in 
England and Wales employ 30,000 in 
their finance departments, of whom 
37 per cent. held Chief Officer or A.P.T. 
posts. Only 8.3 per cent., however, were 
paid £1,000 a year or more and 281 
(0.9 per cent.) received a salary of £2,000 
or more. Of the 10,800 holding A.P.T. 
or higher appointments, only 158 had had 
a University education, but nearly 6,000 
had a professional qualification. There 
is a great deal of other revealing informa- 
tion in this most useful report. 


Principles and Problems of State and 
Local Government 


By J. M. SWARTHART and E. R. BARTLEY. 
Oxford University Press. Pp. xiii+369. 
34s. Paper. 


DESIGNED to deal generally with American 
state and local governments and not with 
those of any state in particular, this 
textbook is an introductory one. All the 
main aspects of the subject are described 
and illustrated by tables and diagrams. 


Guide to Official Sources. No. 1. 
Labour Statistics 


Interdepartmental Committee on Social 
and Economic Research. H.M.S.O. 
Pp. vii+78. 5s. 


THE function of the standing Inter- 
departmental Committee on Social and 
Economic Research, whose members are 
drawn from the Universities as well as 
from Government Departments, is to 
consider how far information collected 
by Departments is potentially useful to 
research in the Social Sciences, to consider 
new methods and areas of collection and 
to advise how the material can be made 
to research workers. The third edition 
of this booklet is expanded to include 
labour statistics from the latter part of the 
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nineteenth century to 1917 when the 
Ministry of Labour was first set up, and 
also to bring it up to date. Included are 
sections on statistics of employment, 
unemployment, industrial organizations 
and disputes, and the cost of living. 


The British System of Taxation 


Central Office of Information. Pam- 

phlet No. 10. Second Edition. Pp. 53, 

3s. 6d. 
THE second edition of this useful pamphlet 
incorporates the principal changes in 
taxation which have taken place in the 
last three years, notably in the case of 
income tax, profit tax and purchase tax. 
A bibliography has been added giving the 
most important sources of material on 
public finance in the United Kingdom. 


Committees and Communication 


A Report of the Study and Research 
Committee of the Institute of Hospital 
Administrators. Pp. 33. 2s. 6d. 


THE structure of Hospital Management 
Committees and the number, functions 
and composition of their sub-committees 
differ so greatly throughout the country 
that it was obviously not possible in such 
a short report to cover fully all possible 
variations. Nevertheless the findings that 
are presented here are authoritative and, 
with at times some adaptations, are of 
general significance. 


The Hospitals Year Book, 1959 


Institute of Hospital Administrators. 
Pp. 1,128. 57s. 6d. 


IN the new edition of this handbook the 
same features are included and need no 
introduction to members of the Hospital 
Services. In his annual review of hospital 
service development, the Editor (Mr. J. F. 
Milne) surveys the achievements of the 
service in its first ten years against the 
background of the outstanding problems 
which face the service as it enters its 
second decade. 


Policy for Mental Health 
By KENNETH RoBINSON, M.P. The 
Fabian Society. Pp. 21. 1s. 6d. 


Mr. ROBINSON praises the valuable work 
being done for the mentally sick, but 
considers that the existing resources of 
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staff and buildings are totally inadequate. 
He makes detailed proposals for improving 
and extending the Mental Health Services 
in harmony with progressive thinking on 
the subject and also calls fer an early 
Act of Parliament to implement the main 
recommendations of the recent Royal 
Commission on the Law relating to 
Mental Illness and Mental Deficiency. 


The Nuffield Provincial Hospitals 
Trust : Fourth Report 


Pp. 70. 

Tuts “ record of the progress of schemes 
and descriptions of new projects” for 
the years 1955-58 reflects the wisdom of 
the Fund’s Trustees in 1948 when they 
decided to direct the main body of the 
work undertaken through the Fund to 
investigating and analysing the working 
of the Health Service, and to undertaking 
experiments and making suggestions for 
its improvement. 


The House of Lords and Contemporary 
Politics, 19] 1-57 


By P. A. BROMHEAD. Routledge & 
Kegan Paul. Pp. xiii+283. 30s. 


THE period covered by this book has 
seen many changes in the working of 
the House of Lords, although its ritual 
and procedure have largely remained 
unaltered and its formal composition 
tempered only by the introduction of 
life peers (including three women). Dr. 
Bromhead has made a detailed analysis of 
the role of the House as our second 
chamber, explaining both its organization 
and its work and commenting on the 
various reforms that have been proposed 
ae years. Altogether a very useful 
Ik. 


The Constitution of the Fifth Republic 


By PETER CAMPBELL and BRIAN CHAP- 
MAN. Basil Blackwell. Pp. 60. 4s. 6d. 
Paper. 


THE details of the new French Con- 
stitution were announced by General 
de Gaulle on 4th September, 1958, and 
received overwhelming approval in the 
referendum three weeks later. The new 
Constitution is here translated into English 








NOTES 


with an admirable commentary and 
introductory chapter. 


The Management of Man 


By T. H. HARDWICKE. 
privately at 34 Crown Lane, 
Pp. 254. 47s. 6d. 


THE scope of this book is vast: it starts 
with an explanation of the workings of 
the human body and its evolution, con- 
tinues with a discussion on the psychology 
of human behaviour and the principles of 
personnel control, and ends with notes 
on the qualifications and “ lifemanship ” 
required for success. Much of this book 
is interesting, but its diversity has made 
it inevitably superficial. 


Published 
N.1. 


TueE following other books have been 
received for review: 


The Board of Trade and the Free Trade 
Movement, 1833-42, by Lucy BROWN. 
Oxford University Press. 30s. 


Community Development in Ghana, by 
PETER DU SauToy. Oxford University 
Press. 15s. 


The Results of Probation. Cambridge 
Department of Criminal Science. 21s. 


Nationalisation in Britain, by R. KELF 
CoHEN. Macmillan. 25s. 


Factories and Plant, by W. HORNBY. 
Longmans-H.M.S.O. 37s. 6d. 


Education for Administrative Careers in 
Government Service, edited by S. B. 
SWEENEY. Oxford University Press. 52s. 

The Civil Service in India, by N. C. 
Roy. Mukhopadhyay. 30s. 

Arms and the State, by WALTER MILLIs. 
Twentieth Century Fund. $4.00. 

The Great Powers, by Max BELOFF. 
George Allen & Unwin. 20s. 

The Motor Industry, by G. Maxcy. 
George Allen & Unwin. 25s. 

Warsaw in Chains, by STEFAN Kor- 
BONSKI. George Allen & Unwin. 30s. 

Basic Data of the Economy of Pakistan, 
by W. N. Pgacu. Oxford University 
Press. 25s. 


Small Town Pelitics: A Survey of 


Political Life in Glossop, by A. H. Brrcu. 
25s. 


Oxford University Press. 











RECENT GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 





TuE following official publications issued 
by H.M.S.O. are of particular interest 
to those engaged in, or studying, public 
administration. The documents are avail- 
able in the Library of the Institute. 


ADVISORY COUNCIL ON SCIENTIFIC POLIcy 
Annual Report for 1957-58. Cmnd. 597. 
pp. iv, 20. 1958. Is. 3d. 

CENTRAL ELECTRICITY AUTHORITY 


Report and Accounts, 1st April, 1957- 
31st December, 1957, 1st April, 1957- 
31st March, 1957. H.C. 288. pp. x, 304. 
1958. 14s. 


CENTRAL OFFICE OF INFORMATION 


Commonwealth Partnership. pp. 40. 
ls. 


1958. 


CENTRAL STATISTICAL OFFICE 


Annual Abstract of Statistics. 
1958. pp. xi, 327. 1958. 21s. 


Crvit SERVICE COMMISSION 
Ninety-second Report of H.M. Civil Service 
Commissioners for the period Ist April, 
1957-3lst March, 1958. pp. 32. 1958. 
2s. 


No. 95. 


COLONIAL OFFICE 


Nigeria Constitutional Conference. Report 
by the resumed Conference. London, 
September and October, 1958. Cmnd. 
569. pp. 45. 1958. 2s. 6d. 


Northern Rhodesia. 
stitutional changes. 
1958. 1s. 9d. 


COUNCIL ON PRICES, PRODUCTIVITY AND 
INCOMES 


Second Report of the Council (Chairman : 


Lord Cohen), August, 1958. pp. iv, 37. 
1958. 2s. 


Proposals for con- 
Cmnd. 530. pp. 35. 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH FOR SCOTLAND 


Housing return for Scotland. 30th 
September, 1958. Cmnd. 552. pp. 17. 
1958. 1s. 3d. 
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EDUCATION, MINISTRY OF 


Secondary Education for all. A new drive. 
Cmnd. 604. pp. 9. 1958. 9d. 


ELECTRICITY AREA BOARDS 


Reports and Accounts, 1957-58. North- 
Eastern, North-Western, Yorkshire, 
Eastern, East Midlands, Midlands, South 
Wales, Merseyside, South-Western, 
Southern, South-Eastern, London. 
Average price 5s. 


FAMILY ALLOWANCES AND 
NATIONAL INSURANCE BILL 


Explanatory Memorandum. pp. 7. 1958. 
9d. 


FOREIGN OFFICE 

Treaty Series No. 44 (1958). Convention 
on Social Security between the Govern- 
ment of the U.K. and the Government of 
the French Republic (with protocols), 


Paris, 10th July, 1956. Cmnd. 560. 
pp. 37. 1958. 2s. 
Treaty Series No. 45 (1958). Convention 


on Social Security between the Govern- 
ment of the U.K. and the Government of 
the Federal People’s Republic of Yugo- 
slavia, London, 24th May, 1958. Cmnd. 
56. pp. 28. 1958. Is. 3d. 


Gas—AREA BOARDS 


Reports and Accounts, 1957-58. South- 
Western, Southern, South-Eastern, North 
Thames, Eastern, Wales, West Midlands, 
East Midlands, North-Eastern, North- 
Western, Northern, Scottish. Average 
price 4s. 


Gas COUNCIL 
Annual Report and Accounts, 1957-58. 


H.C. 302. pp. x, 203. Illus., tabs., 1958. 
10s. 6d. 


GENERAL BOARD OF CONTROL FOR 
SCOTLAND 


Annual Report, 1957. Cmnd. 546. pp. 43. 
1958. 2s. 6d. 
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RECENT GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 


GENERAL REGISTER OFFICE 


Statistical review of England and Wales, 
1957. Part I—Tables, Medical. pp. x, 
373. 1958. 20s. 


Statistical review of England and Wales, 
1956. Part III—Commentary. pp. xvi, 
274. 1958. 16s. 6d. 


HEALTH, MINISTRY OF 


Hospital O & M Service: Reports. 1— 
Out-patient waiting time. pp. 14. Bibliog. 
1958. Is. 3d. 


Report for the year 1957. Part II—On 
the state of the public health. Being the 
Annual Report of the Chief Medical 
Officer. Cmnd. 559. pp. vi, 292. Tabs. 
(one folding). 1958. 13s. 


HoME OFFICE 


The after-care and supervision of discharged 
prisoners. Report of the Advisory Council 
on the Treatment of Offenders. pp. 33. 
1958. 2s. 6d. 


Criminal Statistics, England and Wales, 
1957. Cmnd. 529. pp. lvi, 94. 1958. 8s. 


HOvusING AND LocAL GOVERNMENT, 
MINISTRY OF 


Housing return for England and Wales, 
30th September, 1958. Appendix. pp. 77. 
1958. 4s. 


Local Government finance (England and 
Wales). The General Grant Order, 1958. 
Report . . . under section 1 (6) of The 
Local Government Act, 1958. H.C. 15. 
pp. 9. 1958. 9d. 


Local Government finance (England and 
Wales). The General Grant Order, 1958. 
Supplement to the Report... under 
section 1 (6) of The Local Government 
Act, 1958. H.C. 15-1. pp. 10. 1958. 9d. 


Rates and rateable values in England and 
Wales, 1957-58. pp. 62. 1958. 4s. 


Town and Country Planning Bill. Ex- 
planatory Memoranda. Cmnd. 562. pp. 
24. 1958. 1s. 3d. 


INDEPENDENT TELEVISION AUTHORITY 
Annual Report and Accounts, 1957-58. 
H.C, 2. pp. iv, 38. 1958. 3s. 6d. 


LABOUR AND NATIONAL SERVICE, 
MINISTRY OF 


Chief Inspector of Factories. Annual 





report for the year 1957. Cmnd. 521. 


pp. 91. Tabs. 1958. 5s. 


Chief Inspector of Factories on Industrial 
Health—Annual Report for 1957. Cmnd. 
558. pp. 50. 1958. 3s. 


International Labour Conference. 41st 
(Maritime) Session. Geneva. 29th April- 
14th May, 1958. Report by delegate of 
H.M. Government. Cmnd. 592. pp. 47. 
1958. 2s. 6d. 


International Labour Conference, 42nd 
Session, Geneva, 4th-26th June, 1958. 
Report by delegates of H.M. Government. 
Cmnd. 593. pp. iv, 63. 1958. 4s. 


LuNACY AND MENTAL TREATMENT ACTS, 
BOARD OF CONTROL 

Annual report of the Board of Control 
to the Lord Chancellor for the year 1957. 
H.C, 261. pp. 8. 1958. 9d. 

NATIONAL SAVINGS COMMITTEE 

Annual report, 1957-58. pp. iv, 27. 1958. 
2s. 

New Towns BILL 

Explanatory and financial memorandum 
(Bill 33). pp. 18. 1958. Is. 3d. 
PENSIONS AND NATIONAL INSURANCE, 
MINISTRY OF 


Provision for Old Age. The future 
development of the National Insurance 


Scheme. Cmnd. 538. pp. 23. 1958. 
ls. 3d. 
Post OFFICE 


British Broadcasting Corporation. Annual 
report and accounts, 1957-58. Cmnd. 533. 
pp. 153. Illus. 1958. 8s. 


Post Offices in the United Kingdom, 
November, 1958. pp. 696. 1958. 3s. 6d. 


Postal Addresses, October, 1958. pp. 233. 
1958. 1s. 3d. 


Power, MINISTRY OF 


Electricity. Report of the Minister of 
Power for the period Ist April to 31st 
December, 1957. H.C. 289. pp. 10. 
1958. 9d. 


Gas. Report of the Minister of Power for 
the year ended 31st March, 1958. H.C. 
303. pp. 7. 1958. 6d. 


PRIME MINISTER 
Report on an enquiry into an allegation of 
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misuse of official facilities for the circulation 
of documents. Cmnd. 583. pp. 7. 1958. 


REVENUE DEPARTMENTS 


Appropriation accounts, 1957-58. H.C. 8. 
pp. x, 32. 1958. Is. 9d. 


RoyAL MINT 


Eighty-eighth Annual Report of the Deputy 
Master and Comptroller for the year 1957. 
pp. v, 80. 1958. 5s. 


ScoTTISH HOME DEPARTMENT 


The Legal Aid Scheme. Eighth report 
of the Law Society of Scotland, Ist April, 
1957, to 1st March, 1958. pp. 32. Folding 
Schedule. 1958. 2s. 6d. 


SCOTTISH OFFICE 


Local Government finance (Scotland). The 
General Grant (Scotland) Order, 1958. 
Report . . . under section 1 of the Local 
Government and Miscellaneous Financial 
Provisions (Scotland) Act, 1958. H.C. 16. 
pp. 3. 1958. 4d. 


ScoTTIsH STATISTICAL OFFICE 

Digest of Scottish Statistics. No. 12. 
October, 1958. pp. 46. 1958. 5s. 
SELECT COMMITTEE ON ESTIMATES 


Minutes of the proceedings of the Committee, 
Session 1957-58. H.C. 307. pp. 15. 
1958. Is. 


Fourth report, session 1957-58—Lands 
Branches of the Service departments. 
H.C. 238. pp. xv, 308. 1958. 15s. 


Sixth report—Treasury control of expe 
diture together with the proceedings of t 
Committee, part of the Minutes of th 
evidence taken before Sub-Committee I 
and Appendices. H.C. 254-I. pp. 
414. 1958. 20s. 


Seventh report—Nature conservancy. H.C, 
255. pp. ix, 79. 1958. 5s. 


STATE MANAGEMENT DISTRICTS 


Annual report for the year ended 3lgf 
March, 1958. H.C. 6. pp. 7. 1958. 64 


TRANSPORT AND CIVIL AVIATION, 
MINISTRY OF 


An exchange of correspondence between t 
Minister of Transport and Civil Aviat 
and the Chairman of the British Transpo 
Commission, September-October, 195, 
Cmnd. 585. pp. 14. 1958. Is. 


‘TREASURY 


Finance accounts of the United Kingdo 
for the financial year 1957-58. H.C. 217 
1958. 5s. 6d. : 


pp. 79. 


National Debt—Return for each of years 
1938-39 and 1945-46. Cmnd.574. pp. 33 
1958. 2s. 4 
United Kingdom balance of payments, 195: 
to 1958. Cmnd. 540. pp. 25. 1958, 
ls. 3d. | ; 


UNIVERSITY GRANTS COMMITTEE 


University development, 1952-57. 
534. pp. 91. 1958. 5s. 6d. 








